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The question concerning the wisdom 
and eligibility of teaching the children 
of the poor to read and write, seems by 
general consent determined in the affir- 
mative. A generous solicitude to extend 
the benefits of education to all ranks in 
the community, has become so univer- 
sally prevalent, that considering the fa- 
cilities afforded by the late improve- 
ments, it appears highly probable that, 
before the middle of the present cen- 
tury, the gates of knowledge will have 



been opened to every individual in the 
United Kingdoms of Great-Britain and 
Ireland. 

The spirit that now worketh is the 
spirit of charity, of whose divine origin 
no Christian entertains a doubt. In the 
attention that has of late been paid to 
the mental as well as to the physical 
wants of the poor, its operations have 
been conspicuous; and as the pleasure 
of doing good is not like other pleasures 
attended by satiety, there is little rea- 
son to apprehend that benevolence will 
speedily relax in its efforts.. 

Of the happy consequences that will 
result to society from these labours of 
love» the most sangpine expectations 
may reasonably be indulged; but it is 
necessary to keep in our remembrance, 
that the fruits will not be in proportion 
to the fervour of our zeal, but in propor- 
tion to the wisdom with which that zeal 
is directed^ 



In the country in which I now write, 
the benefits of education hkve so long- 
been enjoyed by the labouring classes, 
as to be considered in the light of a 
birth-right. Of the moral effects pro- 
duced by this general dissemination of 
the means of instruction, it is needless to 
speak, — as they have been exhibited in 
the conduct of our countrymen in every 
quarter of the globe; bearing ample tes- 
timony to the wisdom, that, by provid- 
ing for the education of all, enabled the 
nuiss of the people to participate in the 
blessings of intellect, and in the light of 
truth. What a glorious monument has 
thus been raised to the wisdom of our 
ancestors ! To their descendants it only 
now remains to watch with vigilance, 
lest the light which they took so much 
pains to> diffuse, should, in consequence 
of circumstances that may obstruct its 
course, appear to be shorn of its beams. 



If we admit) that the system of edu- 
cation adopted in the parochial sdhools 
at the period of their establishment^ was 
suited to the then state of society^ we 
must also allow, that in so far as it was 
calculated for the state of society at that 
particular period, it can only be adopted 
with propriety under similar circumstan- 
ces. Owing to the little attention that 
]» usually paid to the minds of children, 
it is very commonly, but very errone- 
ously supposed, that the impressions 
made during the first seven or eight 
years of life, are too slight to be worthy 
of notice ; and that, consequently, chil- 
dren of that age are, in every stage of 
society, and in every situation of life^ so 
nearly the same, as to derive in all cases 
equal benefit from the same mode of in- 
struction. By those who take the trou- 
ble to examine more closely into the 
subject it will be clearly seen, that, long 
before the age above-mentioned, nume- 



rou8 associations of good and evil have 
been strongly rivetted in the infant 
mind, deriving their form and colouriag 
from the prevailing habits of those 
among whom they have lived. Thus, in 
a country where the poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them in language level 
to their comprehension, we may observe 
that impressions of reverence for religion, 
and for religious instruction, take place 
in Ae children of a virtuous peasantry at 
a very early age. -With these impressions 
upon their minds, they are sent to school ; 
and while they consider it as the most 
glorious privilege to b^ able to read the 
word of God, though the worst possible 
method of teaching should be employed, 
they will not fail to reap tbe. benefit of 
instruction. Their intellectual faculties 
may not se^m to have been much im- 
proved, if tried on other subjects ; but 
their notions of piety.and integrity will 
be found sufficiently clear and accurate 
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to serve as a lamp to guide tfaetr feet in 
the paths of peace, rdmote from the in- 
Utiesce of a corrupting world 

But though it will readily be acknow- 
ledged, that there yet remains among 
the lower orders of society in this king* 
dom, even in her most* populous citie«^ 
more of the spirit of religion, and a 
stricter observance of its moral preceptsi; 
than is to be fbund among the same des^ 
cription of persons, in perhaps any pait of 
the world, we have, alas-! had fetal proofs, 
with what destructive i^idity the con*- 
tagion of vice has spread. On a strict 
inquiry it will probably be found, that 
the increaseof vice in the infeiior classes 
has borne a very near proportion to the 
degree in which the increase of popula- 
tion in the larger towns has exceeded 
the provision made for public instruc- 
tion. So wisely have the institutions of 
religion been framed, that a neglect of 
its ordinances proves not only subversive 



of the >spirit of pietyv but of the feeiitigs 
of moral rectitude : But in what great 
town has any suitable provision been 
made for the religious instruction of the 
fliuUitude ? . When the Word of God is 
not to be heard without the piiirchase of 
a passport^ it is only by those who, from 
early impressions, have a notion of its 
Talue, that tl^ price will be paid. But 
even wben, from a sense of duty, the 
paielirts willingly part with the sum 
necessary to procure for themselves a 
seat in some of the churches ; the 
poor cannot afford to extend the be- 
nefit to their children, to whom the 
Sabbath is consequently^ 4 day of idle- 
ness, frequently spent in the society of 
those who ate le^ advanced in years 
thin in profligacy. The habitis of thin 
seobttd g^nemtioti imidt b6 progressively 
deteriorMei). Unaccustomed to havet 
their passions controlled by the restraints 
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of religion, it cannot be supposed that 
they will set before their children an ex* 
ample of good conduct. . In such circum- 
stances, every impression made upon the 
infant mind will tend to connect the idea 
of the chief good with the indulgence 
of pride, or covetbusness, or sensuality. 
Under the influence of such impres- 
sions, children may be impelled to learn 
to read and write, as instrumental to the 
acquirement of that woridly gain, which 
they have been early taught to view as 
the one thing needful, and which they 
know to be essential towards procuring 
the only gratifications for which they 
entertain a relish. But unless these im- 
pressions be removed, or effectually coun- 
teracted, all the instruction that can be 
conveyed by lessons, though aided by 
the restraints which school disciplifie im- 
poses on the behaviour, will.|>rofit them 
nothing. 




I havfe said nothing of the injury to 
which the minds and dispositions of chil- 
dren, in every situation, are liable to be 
exposed, through foolish fondness or ca* 
pricious severity. But if, even in a so- 
ciety in which simplicity, industry, ,and 
piety, are the distinguishing character- 
istics, the faculties of children may be 
rendered obtuse through neglect, and 
their tempers and dispositions spoiled by 
indulgence ; — where the manners of the 
lower orders are depraved, and their mo- 
rals vitiated, we may expect to find, 
that, in addition to the Corruptions in- 
herited from nature, and in addition to 
the mental disorders contracted through 
injudicious management, children will 
bring with them to school the embryo 
of a thousand follies and vices, which, if 
not nipped in the bud, will produce a 
fruitful harvest of sin and misery. 
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They surely must have pUd little at- 
tention to those circumstances who sup- 
pose, that by teaching children to read 
and write we apply a specific remedy^ 
of power at once to rectify the depraved 
will, and to enlighten the darkened in* 
tellect But we shall be told, that at 
school they likewise have the benefit of 
religious instruction ; that^ at every ele<«. 
mentary school, the Bible^ or passages 
selected from the Bible, are read, and 
catechisms, or other summaries of faith, 
committed to memory ; and that, more- 
over, a due regard to morality is incul- 
cated and produced by appropriate re- 
wards and punishments ; and that chil- 
dren, in whatevei* state their minds may 
be, will inevitably under such discipline 
be formed to virtue. 

To obscure by clouds of doubt those 
sanguine expectations, is by no means a 
pleasing task. But if, in dispelling hopes 
that are illusory, we lay a foundation for 
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hopes of a more solid nature, the pain it 
costs will be amply recompensed ; and it 
therefore appears to me, that, on a subject 
of such importence, none ought to be 
withheld, by the, fear of giving offence 
or uneasiness, from expressing with sin- 
cerity their convictions. 

Great as are the improvements that 
have recently been made in the methods 
of instruction, it will perhaps be found 
to demand; greater attention than has 
hitherto been thought necessary, in or- 
d^r to render those improvements essen- 
tially beneficial to the community. If 
it be the great end of early education 
to develope the moral and intellectual 
faculties, it is obvious that the means 
ought to be adapted to the end propos- 
ed, and that the instruments to which 
-we have recourse can only be deemed 
valuable, in proportion as they are cal- 
culated to operate on the faculties which 
it 18 our purpose to improve. It is not 
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jenough to know, that the means of 
which we have made choice are intrin* 
sically excellent, aa, however good in 
the abstract, they can to us be of no 
further use, than as they apply to the 
mental and moral faculties of our pupils. 
If we admit that these are not in every 
situation of life, and in every stage of 
civilization, in an exactly similar state 
of advancement, we must perceive the 
futility of expecting) that under every 
variety of circumstance the same routine 
of instruction will be productive of the 
same results.-^And, first, with regard to 
intellect. 

How much the development of the 
first faculties of the mind is under cer- 
tain circumstances retarded, I have else- 
where endeavoured to show.''^ When 
circumstance^ have been particularly un-' 
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favourable, even the use of the external 
senses will be in a great degree circum- 
scribed. Neither the eye nor the ear 
will be found accurately discriminative, 
nor will the understanding be capable of 
discernment, as in children of the same 
age it is frequently observed to be. 
Wherever this obtuseness is prevalent 
and habitual, it is not merely by forcing 
the dormant fapulties to the degree of 
exertion necessary towards acquiring the 
arts of reading and Writing, that the 
mental defect will be removed. If other 
means are not resorted to for retnedy- 
ing the evil, the arts acquired will never 
be applied to any useful purpose. The 
children may indeed be, through perse- 
verance, taught to read and write, but 
they will remain destitute of capacity 
and intelligence. A tribute is* justly due 
to the merits of Dr Bell and Mr Lancas* 
ter, for having introduced methods of in- 
struction so admirably calculated for im- 
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proving the primary faculties by pcrpe* 
tual exercise, that, if applied with pro^ 
per attention by the teacher, they can 
hardly in any instance fail of succesa; 
But so little is the nature of .the advan*^ 
tages understood; so frequently is the 
utility of either of the plans appreciated 
merely by the facilities it offers of in- 
creasing the number of pupils without 
an increase of expense, that in many 
schools in which the methods of Bell or 
Lancaster have been ostensibly adopted, 
those . minute particulars, which are of 
thf utmost importance; as being instru^ 
mental in the development of the facul- 
ties, have already, sunk into disuse. In<- 
stead of dismissing as useless the forms 
and practices which tend to rouse the 
perceptions of the dull, and to produce 
accuracy of discernment in the giddy, 
they might with great propriety be in 
many instances extended; and in every in- 
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stance ought to be modified so as to meet 
the prevailing wants. 

Eveiy large school presenting an epi- 
tome of that class of society to which the 
pupils belong, whatever be the virtues or 
vices, the peculiar modes of thinking and 
acting, by which that description of per- 
sons is characterized, the same will be seen 
in embryo in the assemblage of infants. 

When there exists a general love of 
order and respect for the authority of the 
iaws, and quick perception of the value 
of neatness and regularity, as conducive 
to domestic^ comfort, children will come 
to school prepared to obey with alacrity, 
and to receive instruction with thank- 
fulness. When the opposite to this des- 
cription is generally prevalent, we may ? 
be prepared to find, even in the infant 
state, the pride that revolts from autho- { 
rity and abhors subordination ; an obsti- 
nate self will creating a sullen opposition 
to all rules and regulations, and a perfect 
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indifference to the voice of praise or cen- 
sure. Again, — 

When, with a general decency of de- 
portment, and much srhrewdness and sa- 
gacity, there at the same time prevails a 
certain slovenliness and want of atten- 
tion to minutia, the perceptions of chil- 
dren, witli regard to external objects, 
will be found dull and languid ; but in 
regard to what is addressed to the judg- 
ment or imagination, not by any means 
equally deficient. Very opposite in this 
respect to the children of banditti, who 
live by committing depredations, and de- 
pend on adroitness and address for escap- 
ing detection. To such objects Christian 
philanthropy has extended its generous 
cares; and in the institutions which 
have been founded for the purpose of re- 
claiming and instructing those infant 
outcasts, abundant proof might be found 
of the effect produced by the original 
Jiabits, in quickening the powers of ob- 
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servationi while the; judgment and the 
moral sense remained dormant or obtuse. 
Buty^ without resorting to extreme cases 
for an illustration of our argument, we 
may, in the difference of national cba- 
racter, £hd ample reason to doubt, whe- 
ther the same means of instruction^ 
and the same mqde of discipline, can 
apply with equal effect to all. Why 
pride should in some communities h^ the 
predominating principle, and vanity in 
others, it 13 no part of our business 
to inquire; but it is our business to 
notice, thiat where the foi-mer prevails, 
there will be more steadiness than alac- 
rity, a gri^ter dread of incurring punisli- 
ment or disgrace, than a solicitude to 
obtain favour and approbation ; taid that 
where the latter predominates, there will 
be an avidity to learn, attended by a vo- 
latility destructive of applicatipn, an in- 
difference to threats, but an ardent thirst 
for praise^ acting occasionally as a 9tiinur 
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lus to exertion. If, without any regard 
to these characteristic differences, we 
construct every elementary school upon 
a given model, and confine ourselves 
exclusively to the use of such means of 
instruction as have in siotne ii&st^ces 
proved efficacious, the utility of isuch 
foundations will be limited within tiarrow 
compass. 

What has been said of the benefits 
that have resulted .to Scotland, from the 
establishment of fiarochial schools, may, 
at first view, appear to clash with this 
observation; but, on closer inspection, 
the seeming inconsistency will be done 
away. The method of instriictid!;! adop* 
ted at the parochial schools was suited 
to the state and conditfcm of society at 
that particular period, tnd therefbre the 
most eligible that could then have 'beed 
chosen; and if we consider the nature 
of the impulse given to the mind in this 
country, by the zeal of our' first refor- 
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merSy in wham, to their everlasting ho- 
nour, the idea of instituting a system of 
national education originated,** we shall 
easily account for the success with which 
it was attended. The knowledge of let- 
ters, at first highly prized, as leading to 
the enjoyment of that right of reading 
the Scriptures which the reformation had 
established, came by degrees to be va? 
lued on account of secular advantages. 
To those advantages the . attention of 
boys was henceforth, from infancy, du 
rected« Taught to consider school ac<^ 
quirements as the means of advancing 
their condition in life, and of promoting 
their worldly . prosperity, they derived 
from hardships and poverty incentives to 
assiduity. The consequences are well 
known ;^ nor wiir it be disputed, that 
they have been highly favourable to in^ 
dustry and morals. 
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In the case alluded to it' ought hour- 
ever to be observed, that as the benefit 
derived from the parochial seminaries is 
in great measure to be ascribed to the 
force of those associations which had 
taken place in the minds of the scholars, 
we have hence no right to infer any 
thing in favour of the method of instruc- 
tion. The parochial schools were not 
open exclusively to one sex. As far as 
learning to read and write by the same 
masters, girls have in Scotland enjoyed 
the benefits of instruction on a footing 
of equality with boys. But while in the 
labouring classes we have innumerable 
instances of men advancing, in conse* 
quence of their better education, to a 
manifest superiority over the unlettered 
peasantry of a richer. and more fertile 
region; in their. school associates of the 
female sex, no such consequences are 
discernible. Destitute of the same pro- 
pitious impulse, they have neither made 
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the same acquiretneats, nor have they 
in many instances been found able to 
turn to any account the little they have 
learned. So seldom^ indeed^ does this 
happen, that to meet with a woman ca- 
pable of communicating to her children a 
knowledge of those elementary branches 
of learning, in which she was herself in- 
structed at school, is a matter of rare 
occurrence. May we not consider these 
facts as affording ample proof, that the 
advantages derived from school educa- 
tion depend on the mental habits and 
dispositions that have been previously in- 
troduced; and that, consequently, where 
these happen to be unfavourable, if means 
are not employed to bring the mind into 
a state susceptible of instruction, no per- 
manent or substantial benefit will be con- 
ferred. The same observations will be 
found to apply to the subject of religious 
instruction^ and to the mode in which it 
has, by long established custom, been 
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conveyed. That mode is still averred 
to be infallible and all-sufficient, by those 
who only take into consideration the re- 
ligious knowledge evinced, and the re- 
ligious character displayed by the Scot- 
tish peasantry, when no other method 
of instruction was known or practised* 
What better proof, say they, could we 
desire of the propriety of putting the 
Bible into the hands of children, as soon 
as they have learned their letters, and 
teaching them to spell and put together 
word by word, verse after verse, and 
chapter after chapter of the sacred vo- 
lume ? What better proof of the benefit 
derived from committing to memory 
truths too deep for comprehension, and 
propositions too abstruse to be clearly 
understood by many who have attained 
maturity ; than that to this mode of in- 
struction the poor of Scotland have been 
indebted for the piety and morality by 
which they have been eminently distin- 



guished ?\ Bi|t uader w^^at circumstan* 
ces, did tbia moAt of iQ&UMction prove 
eiF(e€ltUiai? Wa^ it pn those who bad from 
thieir (;radles fearned.to connect the idea 
of Kdigiou^ rkuowled^e with notions of 
honour, a9d Jaappinessi and respectabili- 
ty, that its inflo^nce proved salutary ? If ji 
so;^ the only ijaierence th^t can reasonably 
be made is^. that where the mind has 
from ii^fapcy he/?^ i^bu^d with venera- 
tion for Jieligioa, the impression will very 
easily be rendered permanent. 

In a state of society such as has beea 
described, ev^n the routine of school in- 
struction, little as it is calculated to etir 
lighten the understanding, or to excite 
the feelings of piety in the heart, will 
serve to strengthen the associations that 1 

have already taken place in the children 
of pious parents. : Taught to consider 
the Bible as the word of God, and to 
connect the idea of God with their ear- 
liest notions of a Judge and Lawgiver^ 
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they> even without understanding what 
they read, are easily impressed with awe 
and respect for the divine command- 
ments ; and, irksome as they find the 
task, of committing to memory incom*- 
prehensible explanations of what is to 
them incomprehensible doctrines, they^ 
in performing the task, consider them- 
selves to be performing a religious duty. 
In the bosom of a religious family, these 
mental habits are strengthened by the 
principle of imitation. The zeal thus 
engendered is indeed too often a zeal 
without knowledge; but still the fear 
of God is rooted in the heart ; and while 
these wholesome impressions are not pe- 
culiar to a few individuals of that class 
in which the lot of life is cast, but are 
common to all who have any claim to 
respectability, they will, instead of being 
weakened as life advances, be increased 
by sympathy with the feelings and sen- 
timents of others. Nor is this an imagi- 
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aary picture. It is drdwn ft^th a<^tual 
oliservation, made at a tinwi when, among 
those; destined to rural labour, piety anfd 
virtue -were the constant inhabitants of 
the podt man's iCMt^.' 'r i 

But if we would troly'at^ttSin ^^he- 
ther if is by putting the Bible into the 
hand^ of children as a spelling-book, and 
the catechism as an exercise 6f memory, 
that 'imppesAioiis 'are inevitably to be 
made on the riiintl and heart of- impor- 
tance to the future conduct, we had bet- 
ter have recourse to observation. If, 
even aihicT tlie corruptions of society, 
thii^ i^iode of instruction is still supposed 
completely efficacious, whence comes it, 
that in honesty, sobriety, truthfulness, 
diligent discharge of duty, gentleness, 
and humility, — virtues acknowledged to 
belong to th6 Christian character,---there 
should now be so very little difference be- 
tween those who have thus been instruct- 
ed in religion, iaind those who have relnairi- 
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ed di39tit4Ai4Q Qf aU religious. hMtifiictioiii 
tb^t M s^vtuMt va^ in aU |»law^$ of truflt 
IUckI eoftfidsnce^ the b^Iwce i« fseqimit* 
}y in favow of those whose hftUis. of 
moral rectitude wd pi^piiety of beha^ 
viour hikve been established in. no higher 
ippti;veatth^n a regard to character as 
fssential to worldly interests? Are we 
then to consider religious instruction of 
no avail? God forbid! The facts, to 
which I have alluded ought, on the coa»r 
trary, to lead to a serious investigation 
of the circumstances by which it may 
be rendered more effectual, and produce 
inore entensive ao^d more lasting influ^ 
ence on the moral character. 

If, without regarding the change that 
has taken plaoe in the habits of the peo** 
ple,^a changi^ which has perceptibly eomr 
municated its impulse even to the inlantr 
mindi— we content ourselves with adopt- 
ing that iQode of instructi<m which was. 
in focmer times attended with succewi we. 



hxv^ no right to expect a satisfactory 
ie»i|U from our labours. Let U5 then, 
afiet»g that we can no longer depend op. 
tlie> co-operation arising from the exam* 
pie of parents, and of society, make it 
oiur first endeavour to compensate, as far 
as possible, to the children of the poor 
for their increased disadvantages- Let 
us endeavour to supply to them the want 
of tliose early associations^ by which the 
USbderstanding is opened to perceive the 
path of duty, and the heart inclined to 
walk in the ways of truth and righteous- 
ness. 

It is much to be regretted, that of the 
wise few'have qualified themselves, by 
obaervatian, to form an estimate of the 
daficiencics under vrbich the childien of 
the ignorant are doomed to labour. Men; 
who rarely attend to the minds of ckil- 
dl^en^ are apt to forget by what a slow^ 
and gradual process the faculties of the 
understaudmg are opened, and therefore, 
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in their schemes f9r:iediu:atiop^ take not 
into consideration jtke circunHstainces 
which may: have, ianpeded the process, 
and prevented . ey«tt; the first power of 
ititellect from iCQimng into stctronf i ' • 
; .Had it not been for this* unfortmiaite 
oversight, men of true piety would never 
h^ve authorized the practice of commence 
iv^ religious instruction by abstract pro- 
positions, addressed to the reasoning fk- 
culty, while that faculty was yet dor- 
mant and without perceptible existence. 
And as it is not only with the under^ 
standing, but with the heart, that man 
believe th unto righteousness^ they would 
clearly have . perceived,^ that unless both 
the heart and understanditig be prepar- 
ed for receiving the instruction to be 
given, it will be given in vain. ' 

To render elementary education tho- 
roughly and extensively beneficial, it 
must be made to influence the affec- 
tions ; to reclaim them when they have 



been direoted to improper objects ; and 
tQ. elevate: thicrh to embrace the pure 
spirit of the gospel. From the prevatl- 
i4jg habits 0:f society this becomcsevery 
day more necessary. The improvement 
of the.dispof^itions in infancy is, by the 
vulgar of all ranks, utterly disregard- 
ed ; but, in theariferior walks of life, the 
heart and temper do not only suffer from 
neglect; they j are generally, from the 
mode of treatmeint pursued, essentially, 
nfey, sometiuiesjii^remediably, injured. — 
Whether sensdess indjulgence or brutal 
severity be/ most injurious, I Shall not 
now .inquire, as every person who has 
tbought upon the . subject will reaidily: 
admit, that, both are adverse to thede- 
veiopmelnt bf the aifections of the heart; 
mi that when fthi^ moral principles of our 
ftatjirei arp .pc*miJtted> to. lemaiii dormant,, 
whiicijjto worst^passionsi are' brought per- 
petuaHy;jipto exercise, miich must be. 
undone before any effectual imt)rove- 
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ttient cam lie produced. That it is not 
bj the Testraints of school discipliiye, that 
the tempers and dispbsvtions which have 
been wranghi into hafaiit igy previous in- 
dulgence will be completely changed, is 
suificientiy obvious. So sdMc^ii has thii 
important point met with the attention 
it deserves, that at no school is Jt thought 
necessary to bestow any pains, in Temov- 
ittg those obstacles which the indulgence 
of the vindictive pase^coss opposes W 
wbatever has a decided tcauiency to cul- 
tivate and improve the affectians of the 
heart. Rarely has any provision been 
directly made for this ^ecies of improve- 
ment rt is tberefore, as was above ob- 
served, cmly incidentally that the tern* 
per and dispositions are benefited in tbe 
course of school education: Nay, so far 
are they fran 'betlig benefitc^d^ thtfi; if 
we consider the precis of our i-eligibir 
as authoritative, we must p'ono»nce- 
them the very rewrse; the passions o£ 
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pridettid vanity, to which «hese precepts 
ave tnost adrers^e, being m wi^y Mstanic^ft 
xather simulated than subdued % the 
mode of diacipHne introduced. 

But little as may hitherto have been 
done to pffDmote the improvement of the 
heart, and the regatation of its desires^ 
and alFectionft, a great step has been 
made towards effecting a more general 
development of the intellectual powers, 
by the methods df teaching tntrbdnced 
by Dv Bell and Mr Laiicaster. 

Their 4iyste»is faav^ this property in 
commen, that, by :a wakening attention, 
they compel the inhtxt mind to tli6 un- 
ceasing exercise ^ofi^uU^. ^hidb, in 
the former m^ethod, were only occa- 
sionally escerted^ atrd M^ere, therefore, 
never thoroughly developed. Whether 
the. system of Bell or Lancaster be adopt- 
ed, either will be fonnd, when put fully > 
and properly into eKeciition, to promote- 
such habits of jqnickand aocorate obaer-: 
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vatioiii as must prove essentially benefi- 
cial to the pupils in after life. But it 
is with systems of education as with 
systems of government,-— much of their 
utility will still depend on their due ad- 
ministration. Here, as in matters of 
higher concern, it will soon be discover- 
ed, that if the spirit be wanting, " mere 
bodily exercise profiteth nothing." . 

Let any intelligent person, who, from 
being deeply interested in the subject of 
education, takes the trouble, during a 
pleasurable excursion of any extent, to 
visit all the schools that fall in his way, 
declare the fruits of his observations. 
He will, in every part of the three king-, 
doms, meet with schools conducted on one 
or other of the above mentioned plans ; 
and by the time he has visited six or 
eight of those seminaries, will be compe* 
tent to form a judgment on their compa*. 
rative merits. If he views them with un- 
prejudiced eyes he will perceive, that in 
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some instances,, where the methodrof Dr. 
BeJl has been adhered to, the pupils evince, 
such intelligence as to prove that .their 
minds have made rapid progress in im- 
provement, and that in other instances^ 
where the same plan is to all appeamnce. 
strictly followed, the listless eye and va- 
cant countenance give certain indication 
of intellectual torpidity. On visiting a 
Buu^ber of schdols' conducted on the Laur 
castrian plan, the same observations will 
occpr; the non-effect, not ascribable in 
either instance to any; defect in the sys" 
tem, but to a defective administration of 
it; irwhatvis-no fess. fatal, to its not 
having been adapted to the state and 
circumstances of the- pupils. If, from 
the slothful habitSy'or the ignorance or 
negligence of the parents, the mental de- 
ficiehoies in the oliildren are greater than 
has: been provided foi in the method of 
instruction used, the remedy will fall 
short of the. disorder. But if the deve- 
b3 
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lopment and im^ovement of the niaital 
iacultTcs have never entered into the 
teacher's views, it •cannot he Aippoised 
that he will of himself set aboat contriv- 
ing ^means more ' efiiectuaU Hence arises 
the necessity of connnitling thos^^eniif^ 
naries to the superintendence of judicidn^ 
and reflecting minds. It is on the man- 
ner in which this important office, of 
directing the /efforts^ of the teacher, is; 
discharged, more than oil thechoibe^f 
system, that the bendit to the pupii& 
will he found ultimately to depend. -* 
The comparative eKoeUence of the naye^. 
thods of dBeill and LaAicaster has j^eeH: 
long and eagerly contested; nor liastheL 
contest here, as in oAher cases, been pi'o- 
ductivte of evil. It has, on the.coDtrary, 
by exciting the attentipii of the public^ 
and directing ttto anexamitiatnon.of the 
arguments offered by each party in sup^ 
port of its favourite systesn, heen ^emi^ 
nenlly useful. And as there are peismis 
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i$, the: WQrld on whom ihe spirit of oppoK 
sitioQ has greater inllaence.than the spi- 
rit of charity, the zeal of party ha% in 
this particular instaiice, proved as active 
and useful a>a:tiliary to the zeal of bene- 
volence. A vast increase of the means 
of education has been the happy result ; 
and, as the great object of education 
comes to be more fully exaalnin^d/ and 
more clearly undersitood^ it will not be 
the comparative, but the seal value. of 
those systems, that will any longer seem 
worthy of attention. If either 'may bq 
so administered ^ to facilitate, the ex- 
pansion of the infant mind, and to im-i 
prove the understanding, by a judicious 
exercise of its early powers, it is evident 
that either method may be adopted witii 
advantage. It is, on the other hand,^^ 
equally clear, that if each of the two 
systems are liable to failure, we may 
make choice of either, and, after taking 
much pains to set the machine in motjon, 
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may, through the negligenGC ot unskil- 
falness of those to whose hands we en- 
trust; its management, be disappointed in 
our expectations of success. 

When expectations have been sanguine, 
people are in general very unwilling to 
be undeceived. Having seen evident 
proofs, in some instances, of the good 
effects produced by the system they have 
adopted, they cannot conceive how, or 
why,* it should fail to be productive of 
the saxi\€ effects in every instance ; and, 
provided they see all the wheels of the 
machinery moving with apparent velooi* 
ty^ persuade themselves tliatall is welL ; 
: It is thus that, by a voluntary delu- 
sion on the parts of the patrons and ma- 
nagers of those useful establishments, 
their. beneficial consequences are liable 
to be abridged or lost to the community. 
Inspection will, in such cases, be found 
to degenerate into a mere formal ocire-. 
monj', attended with no other advantage 
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besides that of impressiiig %\it scholars 
Avith certain vague notions^ of the impor- 
tance derived to themselves atid tp their 
masters, from heitJg thus made objects 
of attention to their superiors in rank: 
Biit if the ctikivation and improvetpeeit 
of the moral and intellectual faculties be 
really the end in view, it is not. surely at 
a glance that the progress to 'that desir- 
able object can be ascertaiiied: What^ 
ever confusion may at other times pre^ 
vail, it may be pfresurtied that no synip« 
toms of disorder will, during the pif^ 
sence of the visitor, be manifested. At 
his approach all will £all into theic ranks;' 
every babbling tongue will bec6meisi« 
lent, and every resttess limb be still; 
The master is perhaps applied to for in- 
formation respecting the behaviour* of 
his pupils, and their pMgress in Jniproi^e- 
ment. Can it be expected^' that," how- 
ever incompetent he may be,' he will, -in 
the report h^ makes, suffer his incompe* 
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tendy to appear ? But ap examination 
of the pupils likewise, at stated periods, 
takes place. And how is this examina^ 
tion conducted ? It naay be, that a certain 
Qilmber of pupils from each class are call- 
od up to exhibit specimens -of theit prp- 
ficiency in reiading, writing, spelling, and 
cyphering ; and as these are selected by 
tbe master, it rarely happens that they: 
fail to acquit them&elves to satisfaction. 
When, indeed, did we ^ver hear of any 
school-examination of which unbounded 
satisfaction was not the result? Applause 
i$ sure to follow. And the astoinishing 
advantages attending the :60ll, or the 
tancastriafii method of teaching; (which- 
ever happens to have been adopted), h 
echoed, and re-echoejl, by all the active 
tnembers of the establishment, as afford- 
iag indubitable proof of the superiority 
of that particular system. 

AH this while it may happen, and it 
frequently does happen, that of the many 
hundred children in constant attendance 
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it tlie school, nom have been materially 
benefited by the education they have 
there Teiceivod, eaccep* the few whose 
mental facttlties had been previoiisly 
opeKbed by cincumsta^tes favourable to 
their deveTopitienl^ ansd.bKeFCibe. If svo 
examine into 'the state of the remainder 
v^ shall find, that, though compeUed t6 
give the degree of attention necessary 
to enable tJsK^m to imitafte iwJiat tibey si^\v> 
done by others, aitd to irepeat what they 
heard repteted by those around tbem> 
they ileither comprehended the use oi 
^i^t wasdone^krorthe meaning of what 
Tvas vepeated 7^^ Without comprehenidiaD^ 
6il3ier,' they faiove, from the principle of 
imitation, and from the exertion of me- 
mory, been able to perform their tasks sa 
as to have got oo^ step by step, through 
every dass* Biitt whalt advantage witt 
they reap from bfein^ capable of perfonn-i 
ing mechanically all that they issLvt alt 
school bcien taught? Without mind^ or 
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the capacity of exerting any metital 
energy, can it be expected that they wiU 
employ the arts of reading and writing 
to any useful pnrpose? Admitting that 
their minds have been by collisiba som^ 
what brightened, if on lei^ring school 
they are doomed to associate with the 
depraved and ignorant, their increased 
facility of imitation may prove to them 
a dangerous and fatal acquireibeiiti'. j < ' 
It may as yet be only in ^ very few 
instances that schools upon the modern 
improved plans are so ill conducted, as to 
render it possible that the mind of: any 
qhiW ofl tojerable capacity cam he left, in 
the hopeless stale I have ddsoribfed. But 
if it be possible, that, notwithstanding 
the manifest tendency of the new sys- 
tems'to bring the rabral and intellectual 
faculties into action, the conductor. of 
the machinery may^ by directing it 
solely to the accoiliplishmentof his o>vn 
particular purpose, render it abortive in 
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regard to, tKe. higher and more iit)pot- 
tant porpoaiss of improvement ; it is evi- 
dent, that in establishing schools we do 
not to a certainty provide for the in- 
struction of the lower classes, unless we 
at the same time secure to them the bene- 
fit of being always conducted under the 
controlling eye of intelligent managers. * 
If a watchful and minute attention to 
the manner in which the machineiy is* 
applied, be necessary in schools for boys, 
it becomes still more necessary in regard' 
to schools where girls only are adtnitt;ed.' 
And happily, such are the blessed effects 
of ai} increaseof intellectual culttvatkym 
in giving energy to benevolence, thjit- 
wherever ' schools are: established, they 
find in the sex their most zealous sup- 
porters, and their most active and judt^ 
cious friends. In alluding to this fact, 
I do not meaa to pay a compliment to: 
my siex, but merely to show, that tdie? 
consequences which naturally result from 
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exfclightening the understandibg^ so as ta 
enable it tx) walk steadily in the path of 
principle, are in all respects beneficial t6 
the individuals and to society. As an 
illustration of this useful truth I may be 
permitted to observe, that in proportioti. 
as the female mind has been emancipat- 
ed from the fetter^ of ignorance, the 
:female character has risen in respecta** 
btlity. Wherever religious principle has. 
been made the basis, it has been seep: 
that a liberal system of education, instead: 
of producing a dislike to, or derelictioa 
of peculiar and appropriate duties,, has 
onabled women, witho^it infringtag ou> 
any duty, to enlarge their sphere of use*; 
fuUkess, and to extend, beybiKl the tmi*- 
row precincts of the domestic Hoof, tiie: 
beneficial influence of matdmal solicitttde 
a;nd maternal tottdemess. Of the niim&*' 
rous cbarity •schools on a small. scale es!ba-^ 
blisfaed throughout England and Ireland, 
more thwa tfaree^fourths have been in- 
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•stitut^ and civdowed by ladies; and of 
the larger schools tliat have been erected 
iliiice ifee iatroductlon of the improved 
methods of teaching, those appropriated 
to girls are, almost without exception, 
9Upenntenried by ladj^s only. 
- Whewe the attention thus bestowed 
has in any instance failed txf success, 1(7 
is not to want of solicitude or of vigi*- 
lance thait the failure is to be ascribed^ 
It may in a great plurality of insftanoes 
ie traced to far other sources^ and wiU 
be found to brig^hate in dispositions that 
do honour to the individuarcharacteir, or 
in )de[fid)e]xties faatuTally fosultiiig frofUt 
fimirted oppdrtuoities of obsetvattbn* 

^Of the schools that have heen estan 
bHshed by ladies of ifartunei utadei" their 
own imanediate «ye^ and coiodtttted under 
their immediate iospectiQn: upon a given 
plan, 'few. have faited M> p^twppVi To the 
benevokncie which pf^ia^pSed to the exe^* 
cation of the $dx9me» is in such fc;asea 
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added tbe anxious feelings of rdsponsN 
bility, exciting to a Careful. application 
of the means to be employ ed» and to the 
exercise of a wholesome controul over the 
subordinate agents, who are cDnsidered 
but as instruments lised for effecting 
with g^ejtter facility tbe designs contem- 
plated by tbe directing mind. Where, 
on the other hand, the direction and su- 
perintendence of a school devolves on a 
certain number of ladies^ thoughall may 
be inspired by an equal portion of zeal 
and of benevolence, it is only in the ge- 
neral wish of doing good that unity o£ 
design can be expected to take place.^ 
Restrained by timidity, and by habits o£ 
reserve, from openly declaring their indi- 
vidual opinions, when not certsLin that 
they will be received with' 'approbatioiiv) 
or meet with Jsymp^thy^froin all : thdid 
coadjutors; an4 having the weight! :ri6 
responsibility lightenjcd, from being shar- 
ed with numbers, they are, in such cir- 
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jnimstaticeSy ^apt * to j content^ tii£nisd.vffii 
with an' exact 0))seivanec of certain pre* 
aeribe^xules. Insteakl, theni, of exerting 
overjtiie' teacberi (who ougH t;.to he icon* 
^idered m^no Q|hen Hghb than as an ih* 
8trumen*^to be gnidedby their conduct* 
ing.hand); tbe wholesome influence of a 
wise and judicious controul, they permit 
the <teaC3her to assume the sole govern- 
ment, and direction ; ;and^ in inquiring 
into the progress, of her pupils, restrict 
themselves to examining them on those 
points to which she directs their atten- 
tion* 

' NoW it is^ as I think, obvious, that a 
schoolmistress may be extremely well 
qualified for'initiating in the arts of read- 
ing, writing, and needle^work, without 
having in her mind an idea beyond what 
is necessary to' tl?e performance of these 
operation^. It i& in the due perform 
mance of them tiiat her notions of edur 
cation are qouoprised. Her .mind may 
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hjnte beei» » &r stretchpd, as; to hart 
goqied a knowledge of BeU'i method, or 
'iabeaater's metlHod of instruction, witb» 
cnit shaving been enabledito peciceiveany 
ether advantage accnmig' from either^ 
besides that of diminishing thei labouc 
of the teacher, and multiplying the num<» 
ber of the scholars. 

By a person of this description, d 
school on either of the plans, may be sa 
far organiaed, as to exhibit alt the appfr> 
ratus of monitors or sub-'teacfaers, with 
their appropriate decorations.; and, from 
the little dabblers in sand to the perform* 
mers in needle* work, ali may, to the eye 
of an unexperienced observer, appear to. 
be conducted with admirable: skiU. Of 
three or four hundred chiidreUt it cannob 
be supposed that all have come to school 
with minds equally torpid, and equally 
destitute id: instruction ; some, therefore, 
of the number will be qualified to exhi-^ 
bit such specimens. 0i' thfir performance. 
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M wilt be^ sufficietrt. ta satisfy the casixd 
visitor of the cfFfictual . 8ucce3s of tka 
metliocl that has; been adopted.. But by 
thoso who have^bekterand more fyeipxent 
QpfMtmiitma o£ Qlivttvtag^ ; it wili . soon 
lie discovered, :libat the* capidi prepress jq 
imprav^emmt is Itinited to the few^ who^ 
from habits previously aequiredi were dia« 
posed to appUottioD ; and thait thosd 
aloQe seem tO( understand what th^y are 
about. Even in. the manner of practis- 
hg the evolutions^ (which, form a part, 
and no unimportaftt part of the lancas^ 
teian system), the inertn^s and stupidity} 
arising from defective pcnrception and 
discernment, will he apparent in every 
laxdy and sluggish movement A cer^ 
tain degree of con^sion will of course 
take place, though, by the constant inter-^ 
ference and authority of the mistress, it 
may be kept within such bounds, as not 
utterly to destroy all the distinguishiug^ 
features o^ the orgauizatian she boasts of 
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as complete. loai^aBe siicb.as I'thave 
described, it will soon be perceived that 
spbietbing is wrong; butwhat, or where 
the' fault lies^ tnaytnbt be so easily dii^ 
aover^d.r Thj^^mistresfr cannoit be aecuih 
ed of ! negligence, fbi^. she labours with 
unwearied diligence in exhorting the 
idle, and .punishing the refractory, and 
keeping all to their respective tasks^ 
But if^ in the performance of these tasks/ 
no other faculties have been brought 
into exercise but those of imitation . and 
memory, though by the exertion of those 
many may have learned to read, and 
write, and, sew, and to repeat catechisms 
and chapters off book with tolerable cor- 
rectness, there will not among the whole 
be found one fully competent to act with 
propriety as monitor or teacher to others. 
The schoolmistress may, perhaps, per- 
ceive with astonishment their incapa- 
city, and, on comparing them with chil- .. 
dren wfaOm she has seen acting as moni* 
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tors in other schools, deplore her unhap-» 
py lot> in having, to deal with children^ 
more incorrigtble ih stupidity than any 
children in the world. If the visitors 
enter into her feelings, they will perhaps 
be induced to subscribe to her opinion 
with regard to the existence of some ra- 
dical defect in the faculties of the poof 
girUy who are so obviously unqualifies 
for teaching to others what they them 
selves havQ learned, and who, alike des- 
titute of judgment and discernment, nei- 
ther perceive nor understand the nature 
ef the duty they are called on to per- 
form. 

In schools organized according to what 
is now called the national system, the 
same thing may, and doubtless in many 
instances does occur, though it willon that 
system, for reasons hereafter to be men- 
tioned^ be less immediately obvious. On 
both systems instruction is conveyed 
from child to child, and will be convey-^ 
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ed more or less effectually, according as 
the child who acts as teacher is qualified 
to communicate to another what she has 
herself acquired. On either system a 
child may be qualified to imitate what 
she sees done, and yet remain unquali- 
fied to proceed one step of herself when 
the model is removed. 

The tenacity of memory at an early 
age, by enabling children to repeat words 
by rote, without the exertion of any 
power of intellect, is an ample source of 
deception and delusion ; as it not unfre-* 
quently happens, that when a class is 
called up to repeat what they have com' 
mitted to memory, the most stupid are 
fouiid to excel. When the words are 
accurately remembered, and distinctly 
repeated, how natural is it for those who 
listen, to persuade themselves, that what 
has been thus remembered and repeated 
has been at the same time thoroughly 
understood. Believing that all the ideas 
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cant, have been communicated to Uie 
minds of the children as to their own 
inipds, tbey look forward with joy to the 
hsippy con$equences which must ensue ; 
and, whatever defe<:jts they may haye oh- 
$e/ved in the facultifs and dispositions, 
console themselves with au assurance, 
that, in the end| both heart and mind 
must be effectually improved by such an 
accession of religious knowledge. 

At such a moment of joyful anticipa- 
tion, it would be but an ungrateful task 
to point out the delusive nature of expec- 
tations so sanguine ; yet, surely, a littte 
considei'ation would show their fallacy. 
When the degree of observation and 
judgment, requisite to the performance 
of the dutks of a monitor, is. so fir from 
having been jobtained as Ao be manifestly 
defective, > can it :with any plausibility 
be conclikded) that minds so. deficient 
are nevertheless, on subjects dbfi^anding 
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a much higher exercise of those powers^ 
fully competent to act? Even in giving 
oral instruction, it is very necessary to 
be upon our guard against self deception^ 
as, if we believe that all we say to chil- 
dren necessarily conveys to their minds 
our own ideas upon the subject we wish 
to impress, we shall be apt frequently to 
waste oi^r breath in vain. It is therefore 
necessary to keep perpetually in our re* 
membrance, that all we say beyond what 
is clearly understood, is to them as if it 
were spoken in a foreign language; and 
that, of all we teach them to repeat, it 
IS only that portion of it to which dis*r 
tinct ideas are attached, thai can make 
any useful impression on their minds or 
liearts. 

On the utility of religious instructictt 
we may Yely with confidence ; but, un* 
less the nind be rendered capable of 
comprehending, and the heart be dispos* 
ed to apply the instruction given, it will 
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prove fruitless. In the present state of 
society, it is not a vague notion of Deity, 
nor momentary feelings of reverence, 
but that species of conviction which at 
once operates on the heart and under- 
standings that can. alone prove effectual ; 
and if, in the exercise of that faith which 
influences the conduct, the intellect and 
the affections ace in happy combination^ 
it follows,, that when the intellect is per- 
mitted to remain dormant, and the affec- 
tions obtuse, true and effectual belief 
will never be produced. In this point 
of view, the method of instruction em- 
ployed in the national schools, is highly 
deserving of oommendaticm. When that 
method is adopted and duly put in prac- 
tice, it will always be ascertained, that 
one child at least, in. every class, tho- 
roughly understands what he reads- 
From him, indeed, the remainder of the 
class may repeat, without having any 
accurate notion of the subject, though. 
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from the admirable promptitude with 
which the reply is often given, this may 
very easily escape observation. 

Fat, however, from undervaluing this 
part of the system introduced by Dr 
Bell, it is my earnest wish to seq it gene- 
rally adopted ; and hoping and believing, 
that as just and accurate notions of the 
ends and purposes of education come to 
be more widely disseminated, the prd« 
priety of neither rejecting nor adopting 
the whole of any particular system, oil 
account of preference or objection to any 
of its component parts, will be univer^ 
sally acknowledged ; I cannot doubt, 
that whatever iii any plan presents 
greatest facilities for promoting the end 
we have in view, will without hesitation 
be laid hold on, by whatever party it lias 
been sanctioned, or by whomsoever it 
may at first have been introduced. Lit- 
tle would it redound to the honour of 
this enlightened age, were those pos* 
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aeflsed of power and influence to act, as 
if they viewed particular systems of edu- 
cation as nostrums, deriving all their 
virtue from certain combinations known 
only to those by whom they were pre- 
pared, and which, therefore^ to have any 
effect^, must be swallowed in the lump. 
Infinitely n^ore consonant to the good 
sense by which our country is distin- 
guished, would be the cautious analyza- 
tion of. every system proposed; as, with- 
out such analysis, it is not possible to es- 
tablish in what proportions its nutritive 
.Of healing qualities are dispensed* Nor 
4s it enough siDiply to ascertain the 
wholesomeneas of all the ingredients in 
:the composition. The state, of the pa- 
tiepts in whom they are to operate muit 
be taken into the account. Remedies, 
however, innocent^ however salutary, if 
not adapted to the constitution, will be 
applied in vain. 
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Not only with regard to the meam 
employed for improving the intellect^ 
and imparting the rudiments of know- 
Jedge, but in regard to the discipline 
which is intended to rectify the will and 
improve the dispositions^ is precaution 
necessary. All inherit from nature a 
similar portion of infirmity. But who 
M'ill venture to assert, that to the.diiU 
dren of simple and industrious peasants, 
who never saw an example of vice, and 
never heard crime mentioned without 
symptoms of abhorrence; and to the lit- 
tle swarms of infant vagabonds, bora and 
bred in the loathsome habitations of po- 
verty, in a great city, amid scenes of pro- 
fligacy and disorder, the same remedies 
are strictly applicable ? When the pre- 
vious circumstances have been thus op- 
posite, can it be supposed that one inva- 
riable method of instruction will be ap- 
plied in every instance with like effect? 
It is not improbable, that the situation 
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least propitious to virtue may have pre- 
sented superior opportunities for the 
early exercise of the perceptions, which 
will be evinced in a more quick discern- 
menty and greater promptitude in imitat- 
ing. Of the imposing smartness which 
is thus produced the teacher will readily 
avail himselfi as it will doubtless b%^ 
found greatly to abridge his^. labour. 
But if the means employed for develop- 
ing and expanding these early, powers 
be calculated to apply only to cases of 
this, description, we need not be surpris- 
ed, that when applied to cases of ana* 
ther description they are found inade- 
quate. When all the habits acquired in 
infancy have been unfavourable to tlie 
exercise of perception and observatioBi 
instead of the smartness that is so often 
mistaken for intelligence, and the promp- 
titude which embraces new ot^ects with 
facility, therejwill often appear a dulness, 

amounting almost to stupidity, and a 
C3 
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sluggish indilFerence ta every object that 
does &ot promise immediate gratification 
to the senses. Can we believe that these 
-children, if they had from their birth 
been placed in circumstances similar to 
the others, would, at the present period, 
have been in all respects as forward, and 
-not at the same time perceive the neces- 
sity of endeavouring to adapt the rudi- 
ments of instruction to the peculiar state 
of their minds? So indispensable is it, 
as a preliminary to all improvement, to 
^w^ken the dormant faculties, that where- 
ev€£ this is neglected np considerable im- 
pTovenietft will take place. 

It m^y happen, that in situations most 
favourable to the development of some 
of the mental powers, the moral feelings 
and affections may not only have re- 
mained uncultivated, but destroyed by 
the indulgence of vicious propensities. 
To restrain those propensities, it may be 
also necessary to resort to modes of pu- 
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nishment, wliicli, oii minds of another 
desoriptiooi, might be productive of the 
most injurious effects. 

Hence appears the absurdity of form- 
ing every school, in whate^'er part of the 
ismpire it may be established, exactly 
upon one or : other of the models con- 
cerning whose . comparative excellence 
so much has been unnecessarily said. 
To the ){QUf>g . persons, however^ who 
have bejea instructed in the art of teach- 
ing, as practised at the Lancastrian 
schools, every part of the system will 
^rfibtbly appear of equal importance; 
auid even with regard to the adminlstra- 
tioQ of rewards and punishments, equally 
a^ppUcab^e to children otf every rank and 
description. . By rihosey : on the other 
hand, who ha^ve beent ihstructed jn the 
plan of Dr^Bell, every idea of improving 
on that plan AWill he. resetted as hjeietical 
j^utjtbpi^glii masftersimid mistresses may 
be, exppci^d ^trennoiisiy tq oppose ^Very 
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nttempt that may be made to unite tlie 
tvtro systems, by selecting from eaok 
whatever appears to be best adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances and habits of 
those whose education is in view, it is 
to be hoped, that by the firmness and 
good sense of more enlightened mindsy 
such opposition will be rendeped inefFec- 
tuah 

There are few things which ought to 
be regarded with greater dread, than the 
paralyzing influence of that species of 
^gotry, which eagerly attaches to the 
objects of prefet ence notions of perfec- 
tion. To believe 'that any of the me^ 
thods of instruction now in use, are so 
perfect as tabe ifnstisceptible of improve^ 
ment, would be aHsurd in those who do 
not claim for their authors any title to 
infallihiUty. If therefore we find, that 
in any part of the world discoveries have 
been made of methods still more effeo 
tual, we will surely not sconi to avail 



ourselres of tbem, merdy on account of 
their having^ first been introduced into a 
distant region^ It is lo^g' since the 
fame of Pestalozzi first attracted the at^ 
tention of British travellers towai^s the 
school in Switzerland, to which he has 
given celebrity. But of those cursory 
visitoi*s, though all saw^ with astonish- 
ment the effects produced by his mode 
of cdmrnunicating the knowledge of geo- 
metry^ to littlp children, who, on the 
strictest exatfeMiiation, were fouod tbo- 
Toi^hly and completely to xsmnprehead 
the nature of the science, atict^ the 
««ani6g of all they ^had been taught,^ 
few thought of inquiring^ whdther the 
princiflle ti{^n which Pestalozzi had pro* 
ceeded, might not be capable of more ex- 
tensive^ application. 

• Upoh farther investigation it l«)iv«ver 
appears, that tlie principle adopted and 
adhered to by Pestalozzi is in its nature 
universal, and ibay be universally ap- 
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plidd* It. is ni^her deep nor iotricate^ 
nor beyond the oomprehension of the 
nofcost ordinary, capacity. In(few wcrrds, it 
as simply. attending: to the lawjsof aature. 
By tlieae it has been ordained^ that the 
human understaxidiag, thmigb it may be 
gradttally opened^ and enabled to. em- 
brace a vast extent' of knowledge, can 
ofnlyibe.opehed gradually) at)d by a regur 
lar ^^riesj^fi efforts^ : . ^estalo^jsi: perceiv- 
ing, tbatcW[ben,ooe]iiiii^ uftortiany subject 
•had been taoquirediby 2ni:hi}fi, the idea 
next J in::^ucees&ti>n u^as . no . sooner pre- 
seoteti'tha^jiinbibed ;.aiid:also qbierviQg, 
tbf(2b:\yheiajt.w£ls attteiripti^d to fprt^e. u^ 
oil cdbildrdn ideas haying no conDes^io^p 
^wit^ any that hkd previously ^nterf^ 
^m mijids,..the attecapt proved fmitJ«*% 
took the hint from nature, ai|d;>Vi^$#}y 
fprnied ^ hisi , plan, tn conformtity : fe^ r lifers. 
Instead of making children repeat words 
that sDgge^ted id$as tQ^hiisown mind^ be 
set hims^Jf tQ gbsejv^; wh^^t lyer? thp 
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ideas that actually existed in theirs. He 
then, by questions adapted to their caps*- 
city, induced them to make such fur- 
ther exertion of their powers, as enabled 
them to add new ideas ;to their jslender 
stock; and, by persevering in the pro^- 
cess, expanded their faculties to a degree^ 
which, to those best qualified to judge of 
the difficulties, of the abstruse science he 
professed to teach, seemed little short of 
miraculous. 

But though it was the proficiency 
made by his little pupHs in geometry 
that chiefly e>tcited the admiration of the 
public, the succiess with which be ap- 
plied the same principle to the more im- 
portant puq>oses of communicating mo- 
ral and religious instruction,, is yet more 
worthy of our notice and applause. 

Pestalozzi dismissed from his service 
all the excitements of punishmc^nt and 
reward. The habits of the Swiss pea- 
santry doubtless contributed to the fitug- A 
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cess of the experiment, as it cannot be 
supposed that the children of those sim- 
ple villagers stood equally in need of 
strong excitement, as children^ who, 
from their situation, are compelled to 
associate with depravity in an ovei^ 
^rown metropolis^ But making every 
allowance for the favourable natur€ of 
the circumstances, still it must be ac- 
knowledged, that such nice notions and 
constant practice of moral rectitude ; 
such a complete subjugation of every 
turbulent and selfish passion ; and sudi 
cordial harmony and fraternal love, as 
is asserted to have been exemplified 
in the school of Pestalozzi, have been 
rarely exhibited even in situations the 
most favourable. The means employed by 
Pestalozzi to improve the heart and dis- 
positions, as they have been described to 
me by those who have made inquiries 
upon the spot, seems to be extremely 
simple^ and extremely obvious; yet, sim- 
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/le as they are, and infallible as is their 
operation, many and obstinate are the 
prejudices that must be i^ucmounted, ere 
we can expect to see them generally 
adopted. The effect resulting from them, 
as exemplified in this school of mofalit}% 
is what has been termed by our old di- 
vines, the practice of the presence ef Gcd. 
Other children are taught to: say, that 
God is ever present; biit the pupils of 
Pestaloz2;i are taught to know and tafeel 
in their hearts, that in God they live and 
move and have t^eir being. The convic*^ 
tion is impressed and rivetted in their 
minds, so as never tobtf for a single mo- 
ment obscured. Nor does this^ belief 
produce in them^ the slavisli fear which 
so naturally leads to a gloomy super&tit 
tion; neither does it produce any ten^^ 
dency to that enthusiasm which expends 
its fires in the fervid and useless blaze of 
ecstacy ; — it is productive simply of the 
feelings of reverence^ and gratitude^ and 
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love, accompanied by that seme' of the 
divine protection which inspires courage 
and confidence^ and that ardent desire 
of the divine iapprobation which leads 
to the practice of every, virtue* 

fiat has not the knowledge, of God> 
which is theilrst principle of all religion^ 
been • elsewhere as careful l»y taught ? 
Does, it not form the cbie^ object in 
fevery lesson of elementary instruction ? 
What then does Pestal02zi more than 
others ?— 'He does no more than otheirs 
intend and desire to do 'i* his instructions^ 
are Only rendered - more certainly effica- 
cious/ from his tnbde of appl^ying them» 
According ta bis method/ the mind of 
the pupil cahiiot be passive in receiving 
instruction. It is compelled to work its 
way to knowledge ; and^ ^having its ac- 
tivity properly direct^, is led step by 
step to the perception of truth. Instead 
of repeating words on subjects so impor- 
tant as ta demand the most serious con- 
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siderattcm, but too far removed from the 
ideas which oc^cupy the minds of chiU 
dreO) to ^dmit a possibiiity of their being 
easily onderstood, his pupils are made to 
proceed by a ifegtlar process from one 
idea to anothei*,^ until theisame proposi* 
tion^ which. \va^. in the former instance 
repeated by rote, seems to f hem the evi- 
dent deduction of reason. While the 
stock of 'ideas is yet extremely limited^ 
it is only to propositions of the simplest 
nature that he directs the attention. lie 
knowS) that nothing short of a miracur 
lous interposition of divine power Wouid 
enable the mind^ in such a atate, to reach 
to those which are abstruse and abstract; 
and^ happily y an understanding of these 
is not absolutely, essential towards prepar- 
ing an iritclHgcnt being for duly fuliUt 
ing every religious and social duty. : ^ 
To every child born in a Christian coun- 
tTy^ some notion of tbeexistenqe of a $» 
perior btft invisible Being, is communicab- 
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ed. This notion, vague as it may often 
be, forms a ground-^rork, whence the 
mind may be led, by a gradual process, 
till it arrives at clear and accurate con* 
ceptions concerning the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and other attributes of Deity. 
Each of the divine attributes which are 
thus successively discovered, soon come 
to be contemplated with correspondent 
emotions of love, reverence, and adora* 
tion. An idea of the continual presence 
of Him with whom every idea of purity 
and holiness is inseparably united, must 
inevitably prore a sure foundation where* 
on to build just and accurate notions of 
moral rectitude. Nor is it on. the mind 
alone that such impressions will operate ; 
their influence cannot fail to reach the 
heart. Wherever the ideas of God are 
of a nature calculated to exeite the emo- 
tions of love and gratitude, they will in- 
evitably produce IB the disposition a ten^ 
dency to benevolence. Here, then, we 
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have an e^cplanation of the extraordina* 
ry phenomena exhibited in the school of 
Pestalozziy where, as we are credibly in-» 
formed, children of every age seem to be 
inspired 1^ one spirit of piety to God^ 
and tender affection towards each other, 
and unparalelied diligence in their pur- 
suits. That these effects are produced 
without the stimulus of rewards or pu^ 
nisbnientSy will not appear surprising, 
when we consider the higher nature of 
the motives excited by those objects to 
which the attention was constantly di« 
rected. But, however sanguine might 
reasonably be our expectations of similar 
success, from pursuing a similar me* 
thod of instruction, we have, I fear, but 
little reason to hope that it will ever be 
generally adopted. Even were persons 
sent to the school of Pestalozzi to leant 
from him the art of tesfcbing, unless their 
mtiids were capable of taking a compre* 
liensive view of the principles on which 
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he proceeds, they would, on tbdrretiirn, 
be found only to have acquired a new 
mode of teacliing geometry* Like ma* 
ny of those who have been instructed in 
BelFs method, or Lancaster's method, 
they would pique themselves on having 
obtained a competent knowledge of the 
theory, while yet so completely ignorant 
of its essential principles, as only to be 
able to practise what they have learned, 
under the concurrenoe of circumstances 
in all respects exactly similar to those 
which prevailed in the seminary in which 
their little knowledge was acquired 

In regard, therefore^ to schools which 
are to be left solely to the management 
of persons, who consider the benefits of 
education to be all comprised in the ac* 
quirementof certain arts, or accomplish* 
ments, alL that can be done is, at their 
institution to make choice of such me- 
thods of teaching as are most obviously 
calculated to produce some improvement 
1 
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on the. faculties of tlie pupilsy and sach 
methods of iastmction in religion as of«- 
fer the greatest probability of making an 
impression on the understanding and the 
heart. If. the school is to be formed on 
the Lancastrian plan, difficult a& it may 
be to persuade the teacher, that any ad* 
vantage can result from infgrafting Bell's 
method of reading. the Scriptures on Lan- 
caster's method of teaching to read and 
write, the patrona of the school, if that 
advantage is obvious to them, ought to 
insist on the adoption of the modewhjch 
seems to them preferable. But in every 
case where the inspection ja only to be 
cufsory and superlicial, the rules and 
regulations ought to be absolute: 

In regard to schools which, instead of 
being thus left to the sole directipn of 
a teacher, are conducted under the vigi- 
lant inspection of intelligent managers, 
the case is widely different. To those 
active and enlighjtened benefactors of 



tlie htinuin mce, every proposal for im- 
proving the plan of education ought to 
be addressed ; for by them whatever has 
an apparent tendency to render instruc- 
tion more easy or tnore effectual, will be 
deemed deserving of consideration. In 
estimating its value, their judgment will 
not be warped by any preconceived pre- 
judices, neither will they be excited nor 
intimidated by the authority of names ; 
but, regarding all else as matters of indif- 
ference, will be guided in their rejection 
or adoption of the plan proposed, by their 
unbiassed opinion of its utility ; and if 
It promises to be truly useful, they will 
nrtt be withheld, by ihc vulgar dread of 
innovation, from submitting it to the test 
of experience. 

Tlie methods employed in the educa«- 
tlon of boys, though always thought 
worthy of attention, are found to be still 
susceptible of improvement. How much 
more so must be the case with regard to 
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the- methods tliat have been JiUl^rlo 
practised in schools for ghls, coliSttderiMg 
the little importance formerly/attached 
to the education: of the sex* in any sta- 
tion, and how utterly it has, with respect 
to those of lower ran^fc, been disregarded. 
As intrch more, tljercfore; remains to foe 
done in the latter case tham^ in the for- 
mer, it is on the patronesses of the 
schools for girls that tlie heavier task de- 
volves; but it.is ia task neither ,too com- 
prehepsive for their understanding,, nor 
too arduous for their zeal. 

Of the ladies that take an active part 
in the superintendence and management 
of girls^ schools, thtwe are seldom any 
who, if a school were left to her single 
management, would not in a very short 
time overcome every obstade to its tho-* 
rough and ^perfect organization; but- 
such are the effects of habitual diffi- 
dence and extreme delicacy of feeling,* 
it may happen, ivlien there is a necessity 
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of acting in ccmcert with btbecs^ that 
improv^menta, of which all may perceive 
the utility, none will have course to 
propose. Wherever this species of re* 
serve predominates, it will be found by 
a]l whp .have caudoui: to acknowledge 
the fact, that the meeting of a commit- 
tee of mana^rs k seldom productive of 
any real benefits to the interests of the 
institution, wh(6se interests all are never- 
theless equally zealous to promote. 

If thiese habits of diffidence operate 
in communicating with each other, it 
may easily be imagined, tbait Where gen- 
tlemen are ostensibly at thje head of the 
institution, and therefore eecessarily to 
be consulted at every step, they will 
Qperate yet more powerfully.. The be* 
nefit of superintendence, will therefore, 
in such cases^ be completely ;lost. But 
is the interference aiHl sanction of the 
patrons necessary ? Is.it in these enlight*' 
ened times to be supposed; that women of. 
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good sieiis€!aiid good, education are so 
incompetont :to judge or to act; that .the 
choice and application of propei:. means 
for the education of) theif own aes* can- 
not properly be cmnmitted to them? 
But the ladies will :lia.ve it mo. They 
are antiotts, to be disburdened of the 
weight of responsibility. And do they 
actually becdme less responsible^ from 
being thus .fbrnisbed. with ^an apo|ogy> 
fbr leaving . undone the things ^ whicb 
they ouglit to .have done, and M^hich- 
they perceivied it absolutely necessary 
for the good of the eitablisfament to do? 
If the benefits which would otherwise 
arise from the active exertions of the pa* 
tronesseis are liable to be circumscrib- 
ed, by the timidity which imposes a 
restraint on the expression of senti- 
ment and tiie freedom of action,, it is 
lurely unwise to subject them to addi- 
tional restraints, as from the respect 
habitually ^entertained fbr the opinions 
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of their superiors in knowledge, iuterfe- 
rettce will, in this instance, be eqmvalent 
to complete controul. ^ 

Supposing, then, that in the choice of 
means, the ladies are left to thef ree exercise 
of their own judgment, the first thing thdrt 
will naturally occur to their consideration 
is the nature of the object which they*, are 
to endeavour by their united efforts to ac* 
qompltsli. It is no other than to eifect 
such a radical improvement in the intel* 
Icct, temper, and dispositions of the hun- 
dreds of children who may be assembled 
under the same roof, as will, when con- 
verted into habits, render them good and 
useful members of society, promote their 
interests in this world, and lead to the 
attainment of everlasting happiness in 
the world to come. No one can sup- 
pose, t^t it is. by teaching tiiem to read, 
and writie, and work witii their needles^ 
that this is to be accomplished, thoughi 
in the course of teaching these aits. 
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much towards tits accoriiplis^ent miay 
be'daiKe. But, before we inquire how 
this may be effected^ it is necessai*y, after 
having agreed on wh^t ought, if ppssi^ 
bie, to be accomplished, to take a. view 
of the obstacles to be encountered, not 
only as they exist generally in human 
nature, but as they have been increased 
and modified byi impressions to which 
the pupils have in general been ex^ 
posed* Let it then be asked, what is tlie 
nature of those impressidns ? Are they 
favouFable)tb quickness of appnerbensioiU'; 
to docility ^ to accumoyf attended by 
the love of order and ifegularity ;^ to 
cheerful activity in the perfommancei'of 
duty ; to cpmplacency of temp^*, and 
kindness of heart? Or is there any rea-^ 
son to believe^ that the impressioiss they 
have previously received iare in their 'na- 
ture highly unfavourable to the produce 
tioh of these qualities ? These quesition^ 
will be easily ans^wered by any one. &r* 
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miliariy acquainted wilkthemanaera and 
habits that generally prevail, amoi^ that 
descripti^yn of persons of \vbo8e children 
the pupils are mostly composed. * 

Are these characterized by the acca« 
racy which evinces quickness of percep* 
tion, or by the inaccurate and imperfect 
observation displayed in an utter disregard 
to cleanliness and order ? If in the latter, 
we may depend upon it, that the female 
offspring of such, motiiers have had ba^ 
little chance of acquiring that quick dts« 
cemment, which can only be pix)duced 
by an early exercise of the powers of 
perception. Again, — 

The mothers may be chaste, sober, and 
industrious, but are they in general pos- 
sessed of any just notions of their mater* 
naljdivties? Do they inculcation their 
children, from the first dawn of life, the 
necessity; bf implicit obedience ; thus 
teaching them By times to curb the .iin* 
petuQsity of self-will, and laying the 
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foundation for that precious docility 
which converts the labour of instruction 
into, pleasure ? If, in place of this, they 
in general, pursue the very opposite plan, 
of. fosterihg; every embryo passion by 
eomplite indulgence, and then souring 
and irritating the tempers they have 
thus spoiLed, till the! dispositions are ren- 
dered ungracious and ungrateful, the ob* 
stacles to that improvereent of tbe intel* 
lectual and moral powei^s whicb it has 
been pi'opoded to accomplish, will be in- 
deed extremdy serious. 

)Biit^ though, jseriouis,. they are notin^^ 
surmouUitable. Even if, >in addition io 
the dhsta^les. created by injudicious 
management, we were to find that im- 
mbnal habits: :had been contracted, such 
as falsehood, • very . Gommonly. connected 
with sloth, ahd disobedience, siilL there is 
no just,teason for deisfpair. If we have 
but cbui^age to persevere in thd'appliia- 
tioa of the proper remedies, we shall 
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soon restore what is \vatttiiigj and cor- 
nect what is amiss. - ' ' 

The irtj provement of the heart and un- 
derstanding, though spoken of separate- 
ly, must in practice go handi in hand; 
WJiile, th^efore, we wtilingly subscribe 
to all the praise betowed on the utility 
of the methods of teaching introduced 
by Dr Bell and Mr Lancaster^ as tending 
to produce an increase of intelligence; 
we must carefully examine how far either 
of these methods tend to develop ' and 
improve the affections of the hfeart, be* 
fore- we can: with propriety place on 
either of them our sole dependence for 
the production of all possible good; 

I have attempted to show, that schools 
upon either plan, if they happen to be 
imperfectly organized^ or negligently 
conducted, will fail of producing those 
effects for which they are chiefly, calcu- 
lated. To this : it may be added, that 
als the education of boys may be supposed 
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to have been principally in contemplation 
with those by whonv these systems were 
introduced) we^ustnotbe'surprised if we 
find, that, in applying tbet^' to the edu* 
cation of giria, they mustbedn some de- 
gree modified befoce ^tfieylieih to them 
be productive oiB much advantage.^ In 
proof of this^ at some ischools for girls, 
conducted on the Landasttrfelii iitKntel;- it 
has been found necessary ^o^pjoeuri' mo- 
nitors from the boys' sohooU^established 
in the same places no girMn the schcio^l 
appearing to be endowed with tlie le- 
quisite qualities. Whenpethis incapkci- 
ty ? From nature ? No ; merely from 
the operation of previous circumstances, 
which had been more favourable to the 
exercise of the faculties>in bn^ sex tjian 
in the other; . .' > ; • 

: la it not obvious, that in such caws 
the first thing to be done is; to endeavoui 
to rouse those:. dormant faculties, and 
bfing them gradually into exercisfc?t-rr 
d3 
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And here the assist^ce ta be derived^ 
even from a partial adoption of Pe^* 
Jozzi's plan, hecomeis appare^lt. Stupid 
as thoic little girU may appear^ they are 
not . altogether destitute of ideas. It is 
possiblei that of the feW ideas they pos- 
sessy none may be at all connected with 
those presented in their first school 
exercise; but if th$y have learned to 
speak, and ki^ow.the nanies of the com- 
mdn objects around them, they may, by 
an attentive observation of these objects, 
be led to the acquirement of new ideas, 
till, step by step, they arrive at those in 
the want of which their apparent stupi- 
dity originated. A schoolmistress who 
would willingly act upon this princi- 
ple, would be. an invaluable acquisition. 
But considering the confined education 
usually received by those who have been 
brought up to the business of tuition, 
and the pride and pedantry which are so 
apt to encrust the narrow mind, from the 
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exercise of a " little brief aiithority," it 
would be unwise to expect from persons 
in that situation any thing beyond com- 
mon attention to prescribed forms. On 
a kiiowlbdge of these forms^ and a punc- 
tc^l observance of the customary cere- 
monies^ they may safely be allowed to 
pique themselves ; but when additional 
means are- td' be resorted to, it is not to 
persons incapable of comprehending their 
aim, or of perceiving their utility, thai 
the application of tliem can with pro** 
priety be entrusted. 

Supposing the adoption of Pestalo2Z('s 
method of improving intellect to be 
deemed desirable. As of the managers 
of tlitf institution none may iiave it in 
tlieir power to devote the requisite por- 
tion of time and attention to the experi* 
m=ent,Jt at^first view seems impossible, 
that independently of the schoolmistress 
the design can be effected. But let. us 
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not too ha^tMy. concliide on its i^pos3'H 
bility. 

Wherever the population is such ds to 
lender tb^ establishment of schools on 
an. extended scale necessary or pi^ctic^a- 
We, the number of genteel famili^ m^st 
bear a cei^ai.n; proportion to the number 
pf the, poor; and, happUy, the contagion 
of frivolity and dissipation fh^ not -as 
yet been p^mittedf to exjend so fi^r.its 
baleful influence, as to preclude all liope 
of findings in the younger branches of 
the families of condition, able and yseful 
auxiliaries, by whose assistance the plan 
may be cojnpletelyi exepufed in all its 
parts. 

. Notwithstanding the incessant de- 
mands niadeion their time and attention^ 
in the. acquirement of accomplishments 
on which fashion has set an imaginary 
value, the young, ladies of the present 
age are not so entirely engrossed by 
what can only serve the purposes of tern- 
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porarj embellishinenl^ as to have neither 
time, nor attentuui to. bestow on higher 
objects. Nevef at '^ny period were the 
hearts of the young more prompt to feel; 
Biid neverj surely, were their benevolent 
impulses mace frequently or more effec- 
taally directed into the channel of real 
usefulness. • : > ^ . 

' On a consideration 06 these facts it 
\t^ill appear, that the ^ Superior mana- 
gers^ may without /difficulty find, among 
the young ladies of their^acquaintance; a 
sufficient number of;assistants, on whom 
the introduction of Pestalozzi's method 
of instruction may with propriety de- 
volve. Nor let the latter imagine, that 
they are by youth andi inexperience dis- 
qualified for the taski , The obstacle aris- 
ing from liiiexi^erience: is in its nature 
temporary : andt theih isxtreme' youth, 
instead of presenting^aaobstacie,' will be 
fijund higbiy .propitious^ to their success. 
It is indeed the very circumstance on 
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which: the hopes of succeas are chiefly 
grounded ;. for it has beenolearly proved 
from: experience, that to the minds of 
the youog it is the.ycurag alone .who 
have free and ready .access; and: that 
hearts which were apparently dallous 
have beea spontaneously opened by sym- 
pathy. From my own knowledge I can 
aver^ that where very young ladies, have 
been induced <to lend their assistance to 
the teacher of a cbarttyHScbool, it has 
b^en seen/ that ] \he ludeness whiofa had 
heretofore Resisted all attempts at polish, 
the obstmacy whicih persuasioa could not 
move, nor punishment subdue^ and the 
habits of idleness and inattention, which 
had. been rendered inveterate hy early 
mdnlgence, i^have, without mtachfifTort 
oa the fart of ^ tlie ybutl^fbl. linskruct^^rs, 
so quickly yielded, :a^ tb afford convinc- 
ing, proof of the : ease iwith which the 
young andami^le can mould the cha- 
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racter and dispositions of those who are 
but a little younger than themselves. 

The efficacy of Pestalozzi's method of 
instruction is here at once explained and 
illustrated. Whence came it to pasa, 
that the young, on the example grven 
above, M'ere enabled so readily to mould 
the dispositions and affections of their 
little pupils ? Was it l^ cogent arguments 
or lessons fraught with peculiar wisdom ? 
No. It is simply to their having uncon^ 
sciously acted upon the pHnciple adopt- 
ed by PestalozEiy that their success, is .to 
be ascribed. If their Jiessons produced 
any manifest improvement on the tem- 
per and dispositions of the hearty it was 
because they applied directly to the 
heart) to whose sympathy their youth 
and endearing gentleness! gave ready 
access. To a similar cause the effectual 
development of the mental faculties in 
their, pupils may be fairly traced. . They 
spoke not^ even to the most ignorant or 



stupid, in language above their compre- 
hension ; but, conforming to the state of 
their minds, laid hold on what they 
knew, as a foundation whence each was 
made to start in the progress to farther 
acquisitions, until the powers of the un- 
derstanding were, step by step, unfolded 
and strengthened. All this was done 
without attention to any plan or theory, 
but it was (though unwittingly) done 
upon that principle on which every plan 
or theory of education ought to be found*- 
ed — an adherence to the laws of nature. 
As in the n^terial world we find it im- 
possible to change the. form of any ob- 
ject, without coming in direct contact 
with the object on which we wish to 
effect an alteration; so, in the intdleo- 
tual world, is it impossible to produce 
improvement, but by a direct applica- 
tion to the powers* which are to be im» 
proved. . ' Hence' the advantage of japply;- 
iBg to the minds of the young, tl^rough 
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the medium of minds to which theirs 
can most easily assimilate. ^ In Bell's 
i^nd Lancaster's systems this advantage 
is, or at least may be, in some degree obt 
tanned. But where the instruction com- 
municated from child to child extends 
only to the method ef performing cer*- 
tain external actsv and where^a facility 
in such 'performance is deemed the 
primary or sole object of education, 
this mode of teaching may be attended 
with serious evil, operating in one party 
as an excitement to the fkelings of arro« 
gance and self conceit, and producing in 
the other the feelings of envy, ^mortifiea^ 
tion, or resentment. The monitor whose 
zeal has- been stimulated by vanity^ in* 
steiad of kindly assisting his . schooU 
fcllowa iu getting over the steps Im has 
himself so lately passed, will be seen im^ 
mediately to apb the^ mtasler, and aissum^ 
Jng all the airs, and practising all the 
grimaces which he conceives to be es^ 
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press! ve of the dignity: of commhnd^ will 
issue hisi orders ini a . tone of authority, 
and express his displeasure Uritbasperky 

and contempt. 

Children may thus teach children ihc 
method of perfoiumng! a giv«li task^ to the 
great ease and satisfactioin of the teacher, 
whose labour is, by. the employment of 
subalterns, so much abridged ; but by 
those who appreciate the benefits of in- 
struction by its tendency to improve tiie 
mind and heart, it will appear^ that the 
most impprtattt of the advantages .that 
might be dedv>ed from making the young 
instruct the .young are.ia such cases 
nearly ioist. Heartily as. we- concur in 
the generous wish expressed by our re- 
vered Menareby and. ardently, as we may 
desire- ta tee the/g^es .of knowledge 
opened to all^tboot reserve, we cannot 
but think thatitis of still greater impon- 
tance to the ' community, that that part 
of tbe populationj for whose use the 
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schools in question have been- establish* 
ed, should derive froQi them the benefit 
arbiiig froin an inipr-ovement ef the ra- 
tional faculties, and' a cultivatton of the 
moral principles of our nature, than that 
they should acquire inahem the elements 
of learning, and be left to the guidance 
pf chance, or, circumstahces^ under whose 
blind;' direction their acquirements may 
be converted into instruments of good 
or evil. i^ , 

It is admitted on all hands, that even 
in the ordinary routine of school tuition, 
the*mental faculties are in some degree 
impi^oyed ; but there is good reason to be* 
lieve, that the improvement is far inore 
limited than it would be, if the cultiva- 
tion of tkeJ powers of the understanding 
were iDade an object of attention. The 
progress, of children would not then be 
estimated by their, ability to perform 
what they have seen performed by 
others, but by the clearness and accu* 
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racy of their ickas. on all they have been 
taught The competence of teachers of 
either sex would not then be estimat- 
ed according to their knowledge of the 
methods practised in this or that school^ 
but according as they were found more 
or less capable of communicating clear 
ideas to the minds of their pupils; and, 
of all methods of teachings that by which 
such accurate notions were most certain*^ 
ly to be obtained, would, in every in- 
stance, be preferred That this has not 
always been the case, will I presume 
be acknowledged. Great improvements 
have certainly been made^ but we havei 
not yet reached the point beyond which, 
improvement is impossible. 

In order to give a just notion of the 
difSerent effects which are producedup-' 
on the mind by difiereiit modes of iiK- 
struction in any given branch of educa- 
tion, it will be sufficient to place before 
the reader a view of some of the diffesent 
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methods that have been adopted in teach- 
hig the first rules of arithmetic. 

According to the notions that long and 
generally prevailed, it was deemed a suffi- 
cient foundation for knowledge in the 
science, to teach children to repeat by 
Mte the names or signs of numbers from 
one to one thousand, or upwards. They 
were then, though with some difficulty, 
taught to distinguish and rto name the 
corresponding figures, and to divide them 
into units, tens, hundreds, 8cc. This last 
vas the only part of the process in which 
clear ideas were necessarily communicat- 
ed to the pupiFs mind. He was made 
to pcrceiyeand understand, that a figure* 
placed singly w-as denominated an unit, 
that a figure added to. the left was a ten, 
and so forth ; but though, by practice, 
he wis enabled quickly to pronounce to 
Avhat class any figure rn the line belong- 
ed, it/ was tlK words which he had 
named by rote, that afforded him the 
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key, and to these he was obliged con- 
stantly to have recourse. The rules 
which he was compelled to cojnmit to me- 
mory successively at every step as he ad- 
vancedy were composed in terms utterly 
beyond his comprehension; and as they 
were never explained to him, he gained 
nothing by repeating them but auexercise 
of memory. Ideas upon the subject might 
be accidentally acquired, and where a 
notion of the advantages to be derived 
from a knowledge of arithmetic had 
been early impressed upon the mind, 
they would be sought for and obtained. 
But where there was no such stimulus 
to exertion, all must have been perform^ 
cd mechanically ; and as whatever is 
not clearly understood .is soon forgotten, 
we need not be surprised, that of the 
numbers who have thus been taught the 
art of cyphering, without any clear no- 
tions respecting the principles on which 
they \TOrked, so few should have retain- 
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^d any of ;tke little, thby. at fiChOolac* 
c^uired. 

Let u8 now proceed to examine ano« 
tlier and better method. According to 
this improved mdthodi th^ novices ac- 
quire at on€e a knowledge of the names 
and fbrnf>s of the inumerical aigns, by 
tracing the figures in sand. Supposing 
the. class to consist of twelve children, 
the first lesson in addition is giveki as 
follows. -^The child at the head is asked 
byi the teacher^ what are two and two ? 
If he professes ignorance, the question 
is put to the next, and repeated to each 
in his turn, till one, more knowing than 
his fellows, gives the proper answer. 
He is of course promoted, and from the 
place of dignity at the head of the class 
proclaims, that two and two are Jour; 
which words are repeated aloud by every 
individual in the little group. The teach- 
er then proceeds to anothe): question, 
which is in like manner solved by some 
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one of the circle, and the discovery in 
like manner repeated as an axiom by 
the others. ^ 

Now here it may be observed, that 
though the child who has promptly told 
that two and two are fouri or that two» 
and three are five, has evinced that he 
possessed a clear and accurate notion of 
the relative powers of those numbers, it 
H to be questioned, whether, of the eleven 
who repeated his words, there be one to 
whose mind any idea was conveyed by 
the words repeated. In the instance ad- 
duced, it may perhaps be deemed of little 
consequence*. But when we consider, 
that the same method is applied to the 
greater purposes of religious instruction, 
and that that knowledge of the meaning 
of all that is read in every Biblcolesson, 
extraordinairy 'as.it. in some instances 
appears, must, in fact, (when this me* 
thod. prevails), be limited to certain indi- 
viduals, its importance will wear a more 
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serious aspect But^ to proceed to a third 
method of teaching arithmetic, the me- 
thod employed by Pestalozzi. — 

Knowing that the first notion of num- 
bers must necessarily be obtained through 
the medium of the external senses, it ia 
by ol^ects adapted to the senses of sight 
and touch, and not by words alone, 
that he gives the first ideas upon the 
subject to the infant mind. The teach- 
er, taking a handfiil of beans, (or what 
else he chuses to use as counters), gives 
one to each of the little pupils placed 
round his table. This eSach lays before 
him, and pronounces to be one bean. 
Another one is theii given, and the first 
and second one are placed together, and, 
when thus united, assume the name of 
two. Another one bean is added, and 
the whole put together become three. 
This process is continued until all are 
capable of distinctly counting to the 
number ten. Each is then desired to 

£ 
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take from his heap two beans, and hav- 
ing placed them together on the table, 
puts then other two down at a small dis- 
tance, aird having named the separate 
quantities, two and two, is made to join 
them together ; and if his notion of num- 
bers obtained in the former part of the 
exercise has been sufficiently accurate, 
he will easily, by the exertion of his own 
perceptions, be enabled to give to the 
number its appropriate term. In this 
way a distinct notron of all the combi- 
nations of which the units are suscepti- 
ble is introduced. A knowledge of the 
figures which are the signs of numbers 
is next given. And then, again, by 
means of counters, which answer for 
tens, and the beans, which have repre- 
sented units, the process is carried for- 
ward as far as may be found necessary. 
All the rules of arithmetic are taught by 
Pestalozzi on the same principle. I say 
nothing of his tables, and other contriv« 
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atices for facilitating his purpose, as such 
apparatus, however useful, are by no 
means essential to the communication of 
dear ideas, which is the primary object 
in view. 

So Seldom, however, does this object 
enter into the contemplation of teach- 
ers, it would not occasion me any sur* 
prise to find, that among the numbers 
who, at the schools established on the 
new systems, seem in this branch of 
education to have made astonishing 
progress, there were nevertheless many, 
who, notwithstanding their adroitness 
in working questions in. arithmetic, 
would, from want of clear ideas upon 
the subject, be extremely puzzled by the 
simplest proposition, if put in a form dif- 
fering from that to which they had been 
accustomed^ I know this to have been 
the case in one instance; — the amiable 
and excellent young men, to whose be- 
neviolence the; school owed its*6xistence^ 
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having given it as a reason for discon- 
tinuing the Lancastrian method of teach^ 
ing multiplication. 

But where no clear ideas have been 
given at the commencement, it is impos- 
sible that any method which the art of 
man can devise should be attended with 
complete success., A child may be taught 
to climb aladder, and when he has reached 
the top, he will seje the otgects that are 
there presented tohjs view; butifyou take 
away the intermediate steps, can you 
suppose, because of his' having learned 
glibly to repeat after you the names of 
objects seen from such a height, that he 
has actually made a leap from the bot- 
tom of the ladder to the top, from which 
alone the objects are distinctly visible? 
This, however, absurd as it may appear, 
has frequently been practised in educa* 
tion. 

To this practice the universal adap- 
tion of Pestalozzi's principle would put 
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a final period* In girls' schoofe it would, 
for reasons before stated, be highly ad- 
visable in the application of that prin- 
ciple, to employ those of the same sex, 
not yet so far advanced in years as to 
lose the advantage derived from sympa- 
thy, but so much superior in rank and 
education to the little pupils, as to ex- 
cite respect 

Let us now, anticipating the adoption 
of the plan, suppose a sufficient number 
of young ladies ready to co-operate with 
their more experienced friends in the 
work of charity; whether the school 
be divided into. four classes, ot" into six 
or eight, it makes littie~difFerence as to/ 
the number requisite^ provided there bQ^ 
enough to secure the regular attendanc/ 
of two for one hour of every school da^ 
If ten or twfelve young ladies are appoii/ 
ed, it will indeed be highly advisab 
that besides the two who are to act i 
the week or month, the two next in si 
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cession should attend as spectators of 
what is going forward, that they may be 
able to begin where the others leave off, 
and thus, while all will be in turn initi- 
ated into the duties of their office, a pro- 
vision 'will be made for supplying the 
place of either of the officiating visitors, 
if accidentally absent. 

The first week may with great pro- 
priety be devoted to observing the 
manner in which the acliool is conducb- 
ed, and the behaviour of the children 
generally, and in each particular class. 
All the young ladies may, during this 
period of observation, attend together, 
and communicate to each other the re- 
sult of their remarks on the proofs of at- 
tention exhibited by the monitors, and 
of docility and intelligence in the scho- 
lars. As they will probably view with 
feelings of compassion the little creatures 
whose languid looks offer certain indica- 
tion of weariness and disgust, it is in 
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the first class that they will naturally 
desire to commence their operations. 

With the consent of the mistress, (to 
whom due respect ought ever to be paid), 
the two acting visitors will then proceed 
to release the little ones from the confine- 
ment of the form, and, in kindly terms, 
propose to them a round of questions;^ 
Of this it must, in order to overcome a 
formidable obstacle, be made a primary 
condition, that whoever refuses to an- 
swer, or speaks too low to be heard, shall 
be subjected to some of the forfeits in use 
among children when at play with each 
other. All this will, of course,- be done in 
playfulness and good humour. The exer-^ 
cise being intended for the improvement 
of the power of observation, it is to the 
shape and. structure of objects of sight 
that the quesfions will of course refer. 
Of such questions examples are given, 
iii, NOs. 1st, 2d, and 3d, of the Appen- 
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cJJx. These may be fncreascd and am- 
plified at pleasure to any extent. And 
as quickness and accuracy of perception 
cannot be too sedulously cultivated, no- 
thing that can tend to its cultivation 
is to be rejected. The child who, before 
it has been taught to form a letter, has 
been rendered capable of instantly dis* 
cerning the diflFerence between a straight 
and an oblique line, will certainly pos- 
sess an advantage over her who is inca- 
pable of such discrimination. And here 
the use of a writing slate and pencil 
may be brought into play with great ad- 
vantage. Of two lines drawn across, 
the one straight, the other diverging, 
though in a slight degree, it may be 
proposed as a question. Who shall first 
observe and describe the difference ?* 



* As an early attentioD to personal cleanliness may 
jastly be considered among the lower orders as a desi- 
deratum^ it would, perhaps at some schools, be very 
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As soon as the children have com- 
pktely entered into the ipirit of the 
thing, the quickest will be able to put 
new questions to the less observant, and 
when they return to their task of form- 
ifag letters in sand, the effects of having 
had tbdr observation thus excited will 
soon be discernible* If the mode in 
whi^h the class i$ taught be not (as it 
often is) unfavourable to all mental ex- 
eitement, they wiU not so speedily arrive 
at the point of weariness, a^^ they may^ 
hitherto have been accustomed to do.; 

The children in the next immediate 
classes, though respectively advanced: 
in what is called their education, may 
possibly be found little superior to in- 
fants in observation and discernment. 
The questions put to them will quickly 



eligible to commence every exercise by a sho^ df . 
hands, and the question. Whose is cleanest I 
e3 
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lead td a discovery of their usual habits 
of attention, and consequent state of 
their minds. Obtuse as many may ap- 
pear to be, a great inequality will soon 
be perceptible. Those who can sponta^ 
neously answer every question, nlay with 
propriety be made to lend assistance^ 
and encouraged to exercise their memory 
and judgment in contriving queries, res- 
pecting the shape, colour, situation, and 
appearance of objects which all have had 
equal opportunity to see, but which few 
may have observed with sufficient at- 
tention to be able to describe. Accuracy 
in the -description of objects, ought 
' never to be dispensed with, nor ought 
extreme accuracy ever to pass without 
notice, and proofs of high approbation. 
It ought to be set forth, not merely as 
the servant, but the parent and compa- 
nion of truth ; and habitual inaccuracy, 
on the other hand, held up to contempt 
and detestation, as the prolific source of 
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falsehood. This may, however, be done/ 
accidentally, and. without the formality- 
of set speeches ; for in the course of these 
preliminary exercises, many opportuni^ 
ties must occur for placing the value of 
accuracy in a proper point of view.: 

How long these exercises are to be 
continued, or how frequently repeated, 
must be left to the judgment of the 
young officiators, who, as they becomie 
more intimately acquainted - with the 
minds of th© pupils^ will be able dis- 
- tinctly to perceive the nature of the de- 
fects under which they labour; In 
forming a judgment upon this point, 
they will derive much assistance from 
an attentive observation of the conduct 
of the monitors^ or sub-^teachers, whose 
incompetence, whenever they appear in- 
competent, will be found to arise from 
slowness and inaccuracy of perception. 
The only remedy for this d4sorder is, to 
direct the attention to external objects 
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until habits of quick discernment are ac- 
quired. If| without having, had any op*- 
portunity of improving in observation, 
they have been compelled exclusively to 
direct their attention to the forms of let- 
ters and the sounds of syllables, we may 
reasonably expect, that the defect in 
their powers of perception will have 
thereby been increased, instead of hav-' 
ing been diminished. Hence it appears 
to be a great error in chusing moni- 
tors, to consider those as most eligible 
to the office, who have made greatest 
progress in what is taught in the class 
in which they are to act as sub-teachers» 
It is not the girl who is the best reader 
or best speller of the class, but she who 
evinces quickest discernment, and whose 
eye and ear are most capable of nice dis- 
crimination, and whose attention is most 
exertive, that will be found most compe- 
tent to the office. She who is thus en- 
dowed, will, in teaching others, make 
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rapid advances in improving herself. The 
girl of sluggish perceptions will, on the 
contrary, prove useless to others, and at 
the same time, from want of practice, lose 
the facility which practice had prodac- 
ed. 

It will therefore be attended with 
manifest benefit to the institution, if the 
young ladies, after having obtained^ from 
the observatimis made in' the course of 
these preliminary exercises, some know* 
ledge of the talents and c&pacities of the 
children in each class, make out a list of 
the most intelligent, from which the 
managers may select snb-teacbers for the 
ensuing month. In a school organized 
upon the Lancastrian ^steniy it is to the 
< conduct of the monitors that the atten- 
^tion of the mistress is chiefly directed. 
If they perform their duty, instruction 
must be comrnunicated to all without 
any interference on her part. But be- 
fore they can act with propriety, they 
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must have a clear notion of what they 
are to do ; and if the number be consi- 
derable, it will be difikult for one person 
to set all the wheels in motion. . In ini- 
tiating these new ; monitors into the 
duties of office, the nnistre^s will derive 
great assistance from the young ladies, 
provided she has the wisd(»ii to avaH 
herself of that assistance. 

The method originally practised in the 
-Borough school, of making the children 
work, and exhibit their performances in 
pairs, seemed admirably calculated for 
giving activity to emulation^ by concen- 
trating its energy; while, at the same 
time, by the sudden transitions from 
the joy of success to the mortification of 
failure, and the good humour, and even 
playfulness, which accompanied the tran- 
sient rivalsbip, nt> opportunity was af- 
forded to the indulgence of envy. 

Let us suppose that the method allud- 
•ed to is adopted, and that tlie young 
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ladies are to lend their assistance to the 
mistress in initiating the new monitors 
in the duties of bfflce; Beginning with 
her who is to preside over the little ones 
in the first class, they will inform her, 
that she will now have an opportunity 
to show, whether she is indeed capable 
of taking notice of what is before her 5 
fcH* that her duty is not comprised in 
loudly voeiferating the word prepare! 
nor in smoothing down the sand with 
energetic risk, services which may be 
performed by her deputy, but that, as 
monitor of the class, she is, when the 
signal has been given, to observe that 
all attend to the note of preparation; 
and when she sees that every little hand 
is put into the proper posture, she is then 
with audible voice to pronounce the let- 
ter of the alphabet hung out for a copy; 
and as soon as the first pair have an- 
nounced, by a distinct repetition of the 
sound of the letter, that they have traced 
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its form on the sand, she will look at tbtf 
performtnce of the rival candidates, and 
place her finger on that which she deems 
to be. the test Thus going from pair 
to paifi she will quickly pronounce on 
the performances of all. : Du t as, ^t the 
conclusion of every exercise, she will b^ 
liable to have her judgoidnts examined 
by the mistress or visitors, she must al- 
ways be prepared to give a reason for her 
decisions. - * . 

This will suiHce as a specimen of the 
manner in which thie ceremony is t6 be 
conducted, and which, if properly con- 
ducted, will afford to the monitor such 
increased opportunity of exercising her 
powers of discernment and discrimination 
as will prove to her a very solid and per- 
manent advantage. 

It must however be remembered^ that 
the monitor is herself a child, and that- 
nature, whose laws we profess to observe^ 
has not seen fit to bestow on little, chil- 
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dren the power of giving attention for 
any length of time to the same object 
It is in vain that we attempt to oppose 
this decree of nature; yet fruitless as 
the opposition has ever proved to be, it 
has been carried on from generation to 
generation, by the race of pedagogues, 
who see no reason why infants should 
not be compelled to fret whole hours 
upon the form, even at that early period, 
when to give attention beyond a few 
minutes is perhaps impossible. Would 
It toot be better to watph the moment in 
which all seem to arrive at that point 
when weariness commences; and be it 
sooner 6r later than the usual hour of 
breaking up, consider it as a signal for 
setting the little prisoners free ? AAser 
a few minutes relaxation, they will begin 
with avidity to something new. Pesta^ 
lozzi's method of teaching the rudiments 
of the art of calculation, may here be 
with great advantage introduced in alter* 
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nation; and they will thus, instead of 
spending half their school hours in list- 
less inactivity, be gaining in every mo- 
ment some addition ta their little stock 
of ideas. 

It may be thought that I have dwelt 
too long on this first class, which is ge- 
nerally considered as of least importance. 
To me, however, it appears in a very di& 
feFent light, and seems to demand the 
greatest attention. In proportion to the 
pains bestowed in giving to these tender 
sapplings their proper bent, will the 
school, in process of time^ be distinguish** 
ed as a nursery of virtue. 

Much, however, of what has.been sajd 
with regard to the duties of the monitor 
in the first class, will apply with little 
variation to the* monitors of the other 
classes. They who severally stipertntehd 
the classes employed in writing, or cyr 
phering on slates, must learn, that they 
have something to do besides ordering 
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the slates to be raised or lowered^ and 
listening to the long ' protracted clatter. 
It is indeed their business to see that the 
order is obeyed with prompt celerity, for 
it is, oh its tetidency to give habits of 
prompt obediebce (these again depend^ 
ing oh habits of attention) that the uti- 
iiiy o:f the noisy ceremony alluded to 
solely Yests. Those, therefore, who do 
oot tnake the required movement with 
promptitude, ought to be detained aftei* 
the others on breaking up the class, not 
as a punishment, but in order to acquire 
by ^practice the habit in which they are 
deficieilt As, according to the systeni 
adopted, progress in the arts of reading 
and writing go hand in hand, the m(>- 
nitor ought, of course, in chusing the 
Words.to' be written, to restrict hefself 
to words of one, two, or three syllable^ 
in conformity' to the nature df the attain- 
ment of the class in reading. Nor 
should any one be permitted to write a 
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word which she cannot at first sighl pro- 
nounce. To this the monitor ought verj 
particularly to attend, as nothing can be 
more absurd than to see children scrawl*- 
ing long words, which they neither un» 
derstand nor can articulate. 

When the children exrhibit what they 
have written^ the monitor will bc^in by 
examining the writing of the senior pair, 
and, awarding the mark, of approbation 
to, the best of those two competitor^ 
will proceed in like manner to examine 
the performance of the remainder of the 
class, which she will soon, from custonii 
be enabled to accomplish without loss of 
time. When of two competitors one 
very evidently excels the other, a sepa- 
ration should take pkce, that each may 
be matched with an equal, in order to 
keep up that moderate spirit of emula- 
tion which it is of so much consequence 
to preserve. And. as the diligent, even 
when their efforts are hot immediately 
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successful/ are by no means to be dis^ 
heartened, the change of partners should 
ttever be held up in the light of a dis- 
grace, but as an encouragement to fresh 
exertion. Thus the slow will again 
enter, the lists with the alacrity of revive* 
ed hope, and finaUy obtain the reward o£ 
their, persevevance. 

It is not enough that the decisions d( 
the monitor be just ; their justice must 
be rendered Apparent to the whole class, 
by her readiness to •explain the reasmis 
oq which th^ are fojuinded. WJ)y do 
you. think my partner's vi^vd better writ* 
ten than mine r" may a lUtle girl ask her 
monitor ; *^ Because/' it may be replied^ 
"your letter*, though equally well formed^ 
are placed at more unequal tiistances. 
Con-ect that fault, and yours may per- 
haps next time be the best/' All this 
may be said with gentle voice and friend>* 
ly accent, very different from that bold 
and brawling manner, so frequently as^ 
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stimed by monitors as belonging to their 
office. 

As, in the process of acquiring the art 
of writing, the perceptions, with regard 
to objects of sight in general, may be 
considerably improved, the best method 
ef teaching the art is evidently that 
which more effectually conduces to this 
tnost desirable 'end. Hence a decided 
preference becomes due to the mode 
first introduced to practice by Lancaster. 
The great economy of tising slates ra- 
ther than paper is but a secondary cop* 
sideration. It is in being calculated to 
mcrease, in the proportion of ten to one, 
the -exercise which, in the acquirement 
of the art of writing, is given to the per- 
ceptions, that it becomes most truly va- 
luable. But if these advantages never 
enter into the mind of those by whom 
the school is conducted, they will in all 
probability be lost. 
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The exercise which writing affords 
to the eye, reading gives to the power 
of hearing. Those who have never 
learned to read, cannot easily discTimi- 
Bate the differeat sounds of words, 
to which their ears Iiave not been long 
familiar. Those who, iit learning to 
vesLil^ have never been taught to pay any 
attention to this diflTe rente, are near* 
ly in the sanie predicament. Hence the 
faUe tones, the sing-song, the intolerable 
monolony with which good sense is 
sometimes disgraced in the delivery, 
"But we do not wish to make fine 
readers of our school girls." No, we do 
not wis]] them to vedd Jhie ; but as they 
are to be taught to read, there seems no 
good reason why they should not be 
taught to read well. To reatl well, they 
must be laught to give to every letter, 
and to every word, its proper sound; 
w))ich they cannot do until their ear has 
been enabled to tljscrimiaate between 
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^ound and sounds however slight the 
variation* Here Bell's method of in* 
atruction seems to possess, in some res- 
pects, an advantage over Lancaster's; 
^nd as its advantages consist simply in 
more carefully exercising the attentioa 
on the various sounds of which the let- 
ters are susceptiblci when combined ia 
syllables, it may be adopted in Lancas^, 
tfian schools without any change of ap- 
paratus. As soon as children are ac-- 
quainted with the alphabet, and capable 
of tracing all the letters upon sand, they 
may proceed in like manner to trace 
syllables of two letters. But here the 
monitor^will have a new call on her at* 
tention. She must observe that every 
syllable, before it is written, be accurate* 
}y and distinctly pronounced : The same 
after it is written ; and as soon as tlie 
first column of the first syllable card has 
thus been gone over, the children should 
1 
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be re^fexAmined by the -monitor of a su- 
perior class. ' • 
< In spelling and reading wo^ds coii*^ 
9f8tiiig of one sylliablQ, they should fop 
some time be confined, *ih praetice, ttf 
ksions presenting words uncannectert 
with ea^h other in sense; Nor until 
they have, by reiterated practice obtain^ 
ed the power of pronouncing all mono^ 
pliable words at sight, should they be 
permittied to read any composition whicb 
(in words of that class) is intended eitheti 
\Q amuse the fancy or convey instruction 
to the mind; Even when they advance 
to polysyllable exercises, it will be found 
of great importaiice to accuracy, to con-i 
tinue the same mode of practice, until 
they are'sQ familiarized with words of 
that length as to be able at once to 
resolve them into the syllables of? which- 
they are composed. Those: who are>pro*- 
moted, from reading words, without con- 
nexion; to reading monosyllable. lesions/ 



ought, at the commencementy to be ad-' 
monished by the monitor to give their 
attention to the sen^e ; and^ in order to 
enforce attention, at every full stop, 
some ought to be questioned on the 
meaning of the sentence last read« Ha- 
bits of attention will thus be impercepti* 
bly acquired^ and the reading lesaon be 
made of real use in affording some degree 
of exercise to th^ iknderstanding. While 
one part of the day is destined to read* 
ing lestohs of instruction, an equal por- 
tion of time may be devoted to reading 
wd spelling uneonneoted words of two 
01* three syllables, in length. This will 
prevent the weariness arising from con- 
tinued application to the same object ; 
and if we dxact at one time attention to 
the combinations of letters forming sy 11a- 
bleety arid to the combination of syllablea 
in words; and at another^, and after some 
interval, direct attention to the sense 
i^nd purport of what they have thus been 
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enabled tc^ read without hesitstion, we 
shall soon find the advantage in the in- 
creased rapidity of their process* 

Let any of us who are not £nniKar 
with the Roman eharacter^ take up a 
book printed in what is called Uack letter^ 
and we shall soon be convinced of the 
consequence of having onr attention dis- 
tracted between two objects, namely, 
the alphabetical character, and the aense 
of the author. 

What a black letter book would be to 
most of us, such is every book to chil- 
dren, until they have by practice been 
rendered familiar with the characters, 
and have acquired such knowledge of 
the combination of letters, as is essential 
to ensMe them to read with ease. How 
limited) how very superficial, then, must 
that instruction be, which is pkked up 
in the course of decypbering, and spelU 
ing, and pronouncing ceitain: lessons se- 
lected from the sacred volume. 
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. Is it oik the efficacy of such lestons 
that we rely for the cultivation of piety 
and benevolence r or do we imagine that 
any knowledge of the doctrines or duties 
of Christianity will be thus obtained, to 
serve as a guide to the conduct in future 
life? 

But admitting. that farther instruetioo 
is to be afterwards given, there are other 
and potent objections to the too common 
practice of teaching children to speak 
and read on passages selected from holy 
writ, containing maxims of piety and 
wisdom. How painful is the effect pro^ 
duc^d upon the listener,, who mustin this, 
case be doomed to hear the sense fre- 
quently perverted, to a degree that almost 
amounts to blasphemy. The effect upon 
the hearer is only transient, and may 
therefore be disregarded* But of the 
effect of the distorted images that may. 
then be presented to the infant mind,, no 
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<bne' capable of reflection can think light- 
ly. •• ■ 

Fables attd little stories made for chit- 
4ren tntiy, as first lessons^ be deemed less 
ebjectionable. But when the attention 
is thus early drreeted to the 'meaning, 
before the eye and ear have been prac* 
tised on the comhit^ations of letterift 
composing words, the pupil will acquire 
lihe habit of pronouncing from analogy, 
aind then, in whatever he afterwards 
teads, trusting to his own notion of the 
sense, he will be liable to perpetual 
blunders, tn persons to whom the at* 
tainment of the art of reading is but the 
commencement of education, this^ error 
will soon be corrected, but when educa- 
tion goes no farther, it is of the highest 
importance to guard against it, as other- 
wise, little profit will be made of the 
little all of instruction, in after life. 

From first to last, then, throughout 
every stage of the progressive lessons, a 
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thorough acquamtftuce v^ith the words 
of each respective description should in- 
variably precede the lessoii whose mean- 
ing is intended to convey instructioi^. 
A strict examination concerning the 
clearness and accuracy of the ideas that 
have thus been conveyed, ought as inva- 
riably to follow ; and in conducting this 
examination, those who are advanced 
some steps beyond the class examined, 
may with great advantage be employed« 
A sedulous attention to the conduct 
of the monitors, in their several depart- 
ments, will for some time be indispen- 
sable. But if some pains have been 
taken to awaken and exercise the per- 
ceptions, it will soon be seen, that an 
increased activity and quickness of dis- 
cernment has been the happy cohse* 
quence, and that the monitors, when pro- 
perly instructed in their duty, will no 
longer appear vacant and unconcerned 
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jijiectators of what is going forward iu 
their respective classes. 
. I say nothing, of needle- work, for to 
that, branch of education the schoolmis* 
trebs seldom feUs bo give the requisite 
attention : And though I consider it as 
necessary to women in every station, 
and more particularly essential to the 
middling and lower classes, to be able to 
work quickly and neatly with the needle, 
the knowledge of any art appears to my 
mind a secondary consideration, when 
placed in comparison with that cultiva- 
tion of the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties, which is essential to the perform^ 
aacc of every duty. The airt of sewing 
may indeed be rendered conducive to the 
cultivation of that accuracy of observa- 
tion, of which I have endeavoured to 
show the benefit. But as it is an imita- 
tive art, it is only while attention tb the 
thing to be imitated is requisite, that it 
affdrds any sensible exercise to the pen* 
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ceptions. The art, once acquired, may 
be performed almost mechanically ; ami 
on this very account is frequently resort- 
ed to by persdns Whose minds are inca«^ 
pable of exertion, and who, while thus 
apparently busied, are in faet only indulg- 
ing their natural indolence. 

The indolence which arises, and is fn« 
separable from slowness of perception, is 
to females in the inferior walks of Wft 
the most fruitful source of calamity and 
vice. As all effort is painful, the woman 
who does not habitually notice what is 
before her eyes, will never be active but 
M'hen excited to exertion, either by the 
fear of suffering, or by some other power- 
ful impulse. While the excitement lasts 
she may show herself capable of a quick 
performance of every active duty; biit 
no sooner is it. withdrawn than she will 
sink into wonted torpor. If it is from the 
gratification of any of the selfish pas* 
sions, as pride, or vanity, that she has 
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been accustomed to derive the impulse 
to exertion, that passion wili^ by indul- 
gence, gain the ascendency in her breast^' 
and render her less and less inclined to 
pay attention to those minute, but to her 
uninteresting matters, which constitute 
in detail the sum of domestic occupation. 
Perpetual neglect and perpetual forget- 
fulness will be the never- failing conse- 
quence. If employed to work for others, 
she will have recourse to invention, to 
excuse, or account for, the negligence Of 
which she has been guilty, and thus be* 
come habituated to- falsehood. If mis* 
tiess of a. family, her house will be a 
scene of dirtiness and confusion ; nor 
will she compensate by the most intense 
application to her needle, for the waste 
and discomfort occasioned by habitual 
inatterttion to other objects. Without 
undervaluing instruction in needle-work, 
we may safely consider it as a secondary 
object, while we bend our endeavour to- 
f3 
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wards producing that improvement on 
the mind and heart, which are truly es* 
sential to the future well- being. 

If experience has proved, that the 
means usually resorted to, for effecting a 
radical improvement on the affections 
and dispositions of the heart, have not 
fully answered the end proposed ; it will 
be proper to examine the nature of the 
means employed, in order to discover the 
cause of failure. These generally con- 
sist of certain restrictions and injunc- 
tions, enforced, like other laws, by the 
sanction of rewards and punishments. 
Such reliance is in some instances plac- 
ed on the influence of bribes and penal- 
ties, that they are made use of at every 
step, and are avowedly the prime agents 
of government. Of their effects in ex- 
citing attention, and in producing an 
external conformity to all the laws of 
discipline, we have, in some of the 
schools alluded to, most ample proof; 
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and, were elementary schools intended 
for no other purpose than that of diffus- 
ing a knowledge of the arts of reading 
and writing, all objection must be si- 
lenced* Wh6n the wills of many are to 
be controlled, and governed, and taught 
implicit subjection to the will of a supe- 
rior, in order to unite the efforts of num- 
bers to a given purpose^ every rule must 
necessarily be absolute, and its authority 
supported by the dread of corporal pu- 
nishment, or the no less appalling terror 
of disgrace. Thus^ it is in the navy and 
anriy. . But there a puncttiail {Mtrform- 
ance of the prescribed duty is all that 
the most rigid disciplinarian requir<es» 
His views extend not beyond the exter- 
nal action. If he succeeds in securing 
implicit obedience to .his commands, he 
cares, not th<»igh the powers of hell were 
to rjsvel in the lieart. 

But at schoob, where the improvement 
not dnly.of the mental faculties, but of 
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the dispositions and affections of the 
heart, are objects of prime consideration^ 
llie case is widely different. Here the 
effects produced by the terrors of panish-- 
mcnt will not be estimated by the degree 
in which they produce external confor- 
mity, but as they are productive of radr- 
cal improvement on the dispositions. 
That it ought in no case to be resortei^ 
to, I will not take upon me to aver; but 
in a well regulated school^ as in a well 
regulated family, I am persuaded, tliat 
the necessity of resorting to punishment 
will very wely occur, and that, whea 
it does occur, if the punishment be not 
modified so as to influence the motives 
by which the offender has been actuat-» 
ed, it Will produce no pernianent effect* : 
A profuse distribution* of rewards may, 
at first view, appear lessofcjectiotiable^ 
but, on closer examina4ion, it will per^ 
haps be seen, that, as means of effecting 
a radical improvemientotn the mind^smd 
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dispositions, tb€ system of rewards 19 
little better adapted to our purpose than 
the system of punishments. 
» That premiums dperate a3 an excite- 
ment to the performance of taskfl, will not 
be denied. But whether this excitement 
be of a wholesome nature, or whether it 
be in fact injurious, may still be queS'^ 
tioned. fiefore deciding pro or con, it 
will be necessary to ascertain on which 
of the active powers the excitement ope^ 
pates. Is it pride, or vanity, or ambitioni 
Or any other of the selfish passions, that 
are thus roused into action ? If it is from 
the increased activity of these passions 
that we derive the fruits of increased exr 
ertioo, we cannot surely hesitate to prot 
nounce, that they have been too deiarly 
purchased. 

It will, moreover, be observed, that 
the exertion which is prompted by th^ 
desire of procuring gratification to any 
of the passions, is desultory and transient j 
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very opposite iir its nature to that quiet 
and persevering spirit of industry^ whicb, 
especially to those who ^re destined to 
live by the labour of tiaeir hands^ is of 
the last im^ottanee. But farther, — 

Considering that thehiriiigs in whom 
i^e ar^ interested aHay never, through life^ 
hav^ such an opportunity of acquiring 
just notions and solid principles as that 
tvhich they at school enjoy, it isiof grisiat 
consequence tiiat we should not, by our 
conduct, tend to mislead their minds, by 
embuing theni with false notions, and 
fkise Expectation^. Where rewards are 
prodigally bestowed, this cannot fail to 
be the case. Children who are taught 
to lopk to an immediate recompense fbr 
every common oterlion, will .naturally 
learn to expect, that reward . should al- 
ways attend the peribitnance of duty, 
and will despise the viptue; whose bands 
are not loaded With bribes.^ Xittle need 
is there, in the present -^ state* j of (things, 
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of giving an increased activity to the 
spirit of selfishness ! Better 'and wiser 
would it be to endeavour^ by every 
means in oar power, to. impress then^nds 
of the young with jiist notions of tbd 
value of character, as- ensuring the just 
and appropriate rewards of esteem and 
approbation. None can^ shut their eyes 
to the deplorable consequences result- 
ing to our sex, in the inferior walks of 
life, from the want of an early and hahi-' 
tual regard to reputation; or from an in? 
difference to the opinibn entertained of 
their dispositions and conduct, in every 
instance where self-intere&t is not imme-^ 
diately concerned ; and were it certain 
that, by a liberal distribution of premi- 
ums, we were exciting in their minds 
such a desire of praise- worthiness, as 
Qiight in time produce in that order, ge<- 
neiraliy, a more ddicate sense of charac*- 
ter, we should be justified in cariying 
the system to extremes. But i^ as there 
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» much reason to apprehend, it be only 
the love of praise that at the very best is 
thus produced, we must remember, that 
the passion to which we thus give ac* 
tivity, may seek its gratification in the 
praise of the worthless, as well as in the 
praise of the worthy. 
» That those who have by their gaod 
conduct recommended themselves to 
esteem, should, before leaving school, re« 
ceive some substantial mark of approba* 
tion, is highly proper, and may be at- 
tended with the best effects. The cha* 
racter of the young person will then be 
in some degree established^ and the re* 
ward sanctioned by general consent, for 
all will perceive that it is bestowed ac- 
cording to justice* Very different is the 
case when premiums are awarded on the 
report of monitors and teachers, whose 
verdict is frequently rash, and liable to 
be perverted by partiality or prejudice. 
Should it; though even gcoundlesslyi be 
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suspected of being so by tbe cfaOdren of 
the class^ the consequences of such sus>» 
picion will to them be injurious, for it 
will excite in their, breasts the feelings 
of jealousy; and discontents From these 
considerations we .must infer, that re-^ 
^viTds, as. well as punishments, should be 
-sparingl}' and cautiously admin il&tered . 
f Without halving recourse either to pui 
tnlslmientorrewards^ Pestalozzi has found 
it possible to ifitroduce into his school 
m more perfect. discipline, greater ordes 
and' i^egularity,: than has been produced 
on any other system* It were: rash to 
conclude, that it is. to the mikl and ami<» 
able character of the Swiss^ peasantrjr 
that he has solely been indebted for suct 
cess. No.- His success may with greats 
er propriety be ascribed to hiis. having 
taken extraordinary pains to bring the 
minds of his pupils into a state of activi- 
ty, while be^ at the same time, by awakr 
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^og the affections, sedulously applied 
to the cultivation of the heart. 

To all who believe in God, and \n di- 
vine revelation, the religious instruction 
of children mast appear in the light of 
a duty indispensable. Even those who 
look not beyond the present life perceive 
the utility of religion, as^ imposing a sa- 
lutary restraint on the selfish passions in 
the lower orders of society. But if wc 
acknowledge the gospel, we must also 
acknowledge, that from the discovery 
therein made of the relation in which 
we stand to the Author and Finisher of 
our redemption, there springs a class of 
Unties no less incumbent on us, than are 
the duties which spring from our rela* 
tion to our fellow-creatures, whether as 
superiors, inferiors, or equals ; and that 
therefore wfe are no less bound to in<> 
struct children in the faith which the 
gospel enjoins, than to instruct them in 
the nature of their other moral obliga- 
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tions. This will not, as I appreliend) he 
dented by any thinking Chriatian* It 
is then only concerning the method to 
be observed in conveying this essential 
instruction, that a difference of opinion 
can be supposed to exist. Some imagine, 
that it maybe effectually cotiveyed by 
imposing on the memory a form of 
vfordi and terms, so far beyond the com- 
prehension 6f the infant mind, as not to 
be rendered intelligible, by any e^qilana** 
tion ; while others think, tljat the truths 
of religion ought to be gradually unfold* 
ed as the mind and htort are , prepared 
for their reception ; and that, as( instruc-f 
tion, to be effectual, must be apportioned 
to the state of the faculties, it is neces* 
sary to lay a foundation for religious 
principle, by endeavouring to expand 
the intellecb, and to excite and exercise 
the moral feelings. The arguments of 
the latter appear to me incontrovertible. 
We do not expect miracles to be 
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wrought in our favour; and without a 
miracle it is impossible, that, when all 
the intermediate ideas, are wanting, any 
abstract proposition can be clearly or 
thoroughly understood. 

Highly as any sect may think of its 
own- peculiar dogmas, none will aver, 
that in the knowledge of these dogmas 
the sum and substance of all the Chris* 
tian duties are comprised. Religion de* 
mands not only the assent of the under- 
standing, it requires of us the perpetual 
exercise of all the pure and amiable af- 
fections of the heart, and presents to 
those affections appropriate objects in 
the display of the divine perfections* 
No system of religious^ instruction can 
then be complete which does not apply 
to the heart as much as to the underi^ 
standing ; nor can any be said to apply 
to the understanding, which involves 
ideas remote from all with which the 
mind has been familiar. 
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if we are in any doubt, let us look to 
the example of Him ^^ who taught aa 
never man taught/* Let us recollect, 
that' in teaching the gospel to the poor 
and ignorant, he never failed to conde« 
scend to the capacity of his humble audi>* 
ence, and that, while be adapted bis in« 
structions to the intellect of those whose 
inental faculties were capable of only 
partial exertion, he made every instruc-; 
tion a means of awakening and excit«^ 
ing the best affections of the heart. Be- 
tween the authority of custom, and the- 
authority of divine example, we cannot; 
(should these be at variance) be at a loss. 
to chuse. . Instead of wasting our efforts, 
in vain attempts to make children com- 
prebend what is beyond their faculties, 
we shall then be at pains to model our 
fnstruction to the present state of the> 
ipfant mind, that we may gradually 
strengthen and expand its powers; and; 
while we thus prepare it for receiving, 
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the seeds of kndwledge, endeavour, by 
every means in our power, to awaken 
the sensibilities of the heart; that when 
the understanding is ripened, the doc* 
trines which will then be unfolded to its 
view, may excite the affections which 
they are calculated to exercise and im- 
prove. 

Goncerning the beneficial tendency of 
this attention to the foundation on 
which the superstructure of morai and 
religious principle is to be reared, there 
will, I trust, be little difference of opi- 
nion ; as, far from presenting any obsta- ' 
cle to the reception of the important 
doctrines which are in due time to be 
communiGated, it will only render the 
reception of them more certainly effica- 
cious. It is in the integrity of moral 
principle^ and in the due regulation of 
the affections and desires of the hearti 
that the efficacy of religious principle ia 
most fully displayed. And as it seems 
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not to admit of dispute, that he whose 
infant heart has been habitually excited 
by gratitude to God, will be better pre-* 
pared for making a moral improvement 
of every religious doctrine, than he whose 
affections have never been called forth by 
attention to the proofs of divine good- 
ness } it follows, that we cannot more 
effectually promote the moral efficacy of 
the doctrines we wish to inculcate, thian 
by directing the infant mind to objects 
propitious to the exercise of the feelings 
of gratitude and love. We must how- 
ever remember, that it is not from the 
transient, but from the habitual exercise 
of the benevolent aff^ctioQS^ that any 
goodcan spring. In order, therefore, to 
render school education substantially 
and permanently beneficial, every school 
ought to be so modelled and conducted 
as to become instrumental in the culti- 
vation qf those temperas and dispositions 
8 
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which accoAl ivith a pure and holy faith.* 
To this object every part of tlie cHsci- 
pUne and administratioa should be.Biade 



. * To those who take no farther ial^est in the eda-i 
cation of the lower orders tbao as it affords additional 
securily to property, it is o£ importance to shew, that 
^he same arguments by which they have been induced 
to become friendly to an extension of the knowledge 
of letters, will be found to apply with yet greater 
lorce in faronr of the mode of instnietioo aboTe re* 
commended^ 

If, in a countiy where all in the lower Gla6ses were 
equally illiterate, it appeared, that out of a popula- 
tion consisting of two millions, two thousand were 
annually convicted of crimes against the lives and pro- 
perties of their feHow-subjects, every thousandth per- 
son woukJ, ncoording to the principles on which chan* 
oes are calculated, be bom to the ^llow9« But as all 
probabilities are more or less affected by circumsta|ces, 
it would become necessary to inquire, by what circum- 
stances these chances were increased or diminished ; 
and if it were upon strict investigation to appear, that 
of the pers^s convicted of fekmy, six out of seven 
could neither read nor write, it would immediately 
I 
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Mbs€rvient. And if, in any of the me* 
tliods u&ually resorted to for promoting 
diligence and application, aught is, from 
experience, found to have a tendency to 
inflame and bring into activity the pas* 
sionsy which, as subversive of piety and 



be concluded, that, by teacbing the poor to read and 
write, the number of feldns would be thereby di- 
minished, and property be in an equal proportion 
rendered more secure. On this view of Ihe subject, 
many on whom higher motives would have little 
influence have become friendly to the education of 
the poor. But when it is considered, that though 
the greater number of thieves and robbers are 
confessedly illiterate, education, by enabling men 
to commit frauds and forgeries, increases the chances 
against the security of property in one way, as 
much as it diminishes it in another, there b some 
leason to fear, that those recent converts to the 
benefits of education may relapse hito scepticism. 
But let them carry their inquiries a little farther. Let 
them endeavour to ascertain how many out of every 
hundred of the unhappy criminals who are doomed 
to suffer for their offences^ have been instructed in the 
O 
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bencvotetice^ are iniroicftl to the apirit of 
religion, it will be oUvioua, that eyeiy 
$uch practice^ however endeared hy cos- 
torn, ought without bewtatioa to he 4j«t 
mmtd. Nor will it b^ enough ti^.forc* 
go what; is liojuiiousi} we ihuat epdeir 



^octrioet 9|id 4nti^ of Ckp^fim^y^ «nd th^, mA* 
ing Ibcproportioqatc 4cdttctipn, fairly strike |hc bar 
lapce. A^,— Of those who, have been inrtilielwd 
in the (Joctrmcf of religion, let them.determine infcow 
maoy instaneeft that instnictioo has! been calcalataA^to 
influence the htart; h(^ many had .ia iafaiicy btei 
impa^Mcd ^ib »$enieof the gooaneas, wWoai^|>owen 
a»l Mimm Of the Sopwrne Briag^ and Uught lo 
COQSU^r Ihemsclvfes as livipg; continually in the pre. 
sence of Ood, and as aeeouniable lo him for all their 
actions. If they find, that of tlioee who have yielded 
to the force tf tertpUtioa, nOt one in a thoasand have 
tpent the fiirt yean of life utader.Uie-hi&iUial influx 
ence of siKbiii^)iewoB8, they ma^ s4»n Iheir oM 
principlea^acknowledge, t^iat if it be possible, by any 
method of instruction, to produce koGfa impressions* 
the security and happiness of society wouW be there- 
by angmanted a thousand fpld« 
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vovtT to discover, and to apply such m^ 
centives to exertiot), as may at once sti<^ 
tniilate tb<g miad^ and teiid to ex^rcisi^ 
and improve the -mofal fe«lmg6 and af« 
fecttons. And here much assistance may 
be derived from the hints aiForded by thie 
tx>fiduct of Pestalozzi. - '' 

Whatever is eminently useful or bene^ 
ficial in his' system, ihay indeed bi^ traced 
to a higher source. By attending to the 
most perfect model, he observed the pro- 
priety of applying directly to the mind 
.and hearty in laying the foundation of re- 
ligious faith and religious^ practice. Iil 
other respects a servile imitation of Pes- 
talozzi's method o^ tuition m'ay'ileithet 
be always practicable nor perhaps advis- 
able. But in every imaginable situation, 
mid under every variety of circumstancie, 
the same principles maybe adopted With 
the same success. 

On whatever plan a schoorni^y have 
been organized, whatever the station of 
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/ lolars^ or the nature of their stu- 

/ . ci/es, or the method of teaching, there 
cannot in any instance be an objection 
to introduce, as an auxiliary, that which 
proposes to excite in the minds of chil- 
dren the affections and dispositions of 
which religion commands the perpetual 
exercise. 

Let us now take a nearer view of the 
means which Pestalozrzi resorted to for 
effecting this important purpose. He, 
in the first place, by questions adapted 
to the tender age of the pupil, endea- 
voured to ascertain whether any idea 
existed in bis mind upon the subject to 
which he wished to direct his attention ; 
and from any one clear idea of which he 
found the child in possession, he led him 
on, by a series of questions, to the acquire- 
ment of such other ideas as were most 
intimately connected with that primary 
conception. Thus, for example, suppose 
that he found in the child an idea of the 
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existence of a being whom he called 
God. He, instead of teaching him to 
repeat by rote the notions communicated 
by divine revelation on what constitutes 
the basis of all religious principle, pro- 
ceeded, by questioning him, to direct his 
attention to such of the evidences of the 
divine power, wisdom, and goodness, as 
were immediately within reach of his 
perceptions. Concerning the unbounded 
love and all-directing providence of the 
Supreme Being, clear ideas were in like 
manner obtained; and thus the infant 
mind was led, at an early period, to ob- 
jects which cannot at any period of life 
be contemplated without producing cor^ 
respondent emotions of reverence, grati- 
tude, love, and veneration. 

Having thus prepared the heart for 
obeying " the first and great command- 
ment,'* he, by leading to a consideration 
of the omnipresence of Deity, rendered 
the impression deep and permanent. It 
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was thus that Pestalozzi laid a founda^. 
tion for the belief and practice of .tht 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, ]vfaea 
the faculties of the understanding should 
be sufficiently ripened, fen: comprehendr 
ing the importance of the truths that 
have in mercy been revealed. It wa? 
on the same principle, and by the sam^ 
inethod of instruction, that Pestalozzi 
inspired his pupils with correct noti^ms 
of justice, probity, and benevolence 
The duty of doing to othen as they 
would have others in like case do tj^ 
them, appeared as it were a discoyecy of 
their own, A truth demonstrated and 
i^nquestionable. Led also in the same 
manner to a perception of the. utility 
of order, they became conscious of the 
necessity of adhering, strictly to the 
rules and forms ;of discipline, essential 
to the preservation of th^it order^ -pf 
which they. felt the. benefit and adyan* 
tage. Instructed, and in a manner cqvix^ 
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pelled to think, and to ekamiiie the mo- 
tives of their conduct, they leaned t^ 
set a value on self-approbation^ confirmed 
by theapprbbation^ of < those in whpse 
wisdontthey placed ccnkfidewce* • 

•We'nlay easily bclieve> tliat^ where the 
ihoral feelings have been rendered thus 
Biiscepttble^ the dread of losing the 
esteetui of a reverenced instructor would 
iinipose a restraint 'more powerful 'than 
is imposed by the terror of punishment, 
fiat whether it be really posstble to pro- 
duct ^ch a' dtslicate aenseofi rectitude, 
ench moral SCTsibility^ ' m a mixed mttiti- 
tude of little beings, whose pirriou» ha- 
bits har^ 'pTobkbly bieen of a paturedi- 
tectly adverse to :moral 'discipline, will 
to some, perhaps, seein more than doubt- 
4nh Lit us not^ However, prejudge the 
question: • .. ' :, i 

Cdnceming thcf pMsibility or impossi- 
ibilifty; none' have ' a tight' to aver with 
•certainty, until the e^pieriment has be^ 
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actually and fairly made. No better ap- 
portuoity for making it can be desired^ 
than that which is presented to the ma* 
nagers of a school for girls, conducted 
under the immediate auspices and super- 
intendence of ladies, whose zeal to pro- 
;mote the interests of the institution is 
kindled at the pure fountain of piety 
and benevolence, and who, superior to 
the vulgar passions of vanity and ambi- 
tion, seek, in doing good, for no other 
gratification than the happiness of con- 
tributing to the welfare of their fellow^ 
creatures. Having no petty interests to 
serve, no pre-conceived prejudices to 
overcome, their judgment will be unfet- 
tered in its operation ; and knowing that 
the improvement of the mind and heart 
can only be effected by a gradual pro- 
cess, they will not be discouraged by a 
slowness of progress, but, provided they 
perceive that improvement be indeed 
progressive, will persevere until it is 
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complete. Should they see fit to call 
to their assistance those who are as yet 
unincumbered with cares, and uneinploy* 
ed by the duties which devolve on per- 
sons more advanced in years, they will 
find, even in the circles of rank and 
fashion, those who, amid the allurements 
of gaiety, have in the bloom of youth 
acquired a relish for the more exalted 
pleasures of benevolence, and who, from 
the time devoted to the acquirement of 
accomplishments^ will willingly extract 
a portion for a work of charity. 

It must however be confessed, that it 
is not so much from an idea of its being 
necessary to seek the aid of such auxili- 
aries, as from a conviction of the advan- 
tages that would result to th^e young 
from such a salutary employment of theij: 
time and thoughts, th^t the suggestion 
has originated. 

If the hints which I have taken the 
liberty to suggest bq found worthy of 
g3 
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attentioi), the adoption^ (in .any one 
school^ of the priticiples rbcoinmended; 
will pul their utility to proof,! and, if : the 
result is favouVable^ may lead tb their 
being generally adopted in every: seni^ 
nary of education y especially. in suqh as 
are estdblis^hed ifor' the benefit of those 
whos$ minds have no chance of receiv<^ 
mg improvement sunder! the. domestic 
roofk There is particularly one descrip* 
tion of charitable institution^ to wtiich 
Pestalo^zi's plan of itistruetioh, a» far as 
it offers means of exercising the faculties 
and a^ections, appears peculiarly ^appli- 
cable. I allude to the numerous estab- 
lishments which have been endoived for 
the laudable purpose 4)f supplying to the 
orphan and the destitute the blessings 
of matntedance and educaition. 

In those seminaries of youth and inno* 
cence benevolence has m^de ample pro* 
visidii, nbt only Tor the phy^cal wanta 
of the 6\fjtct!so( her soHojtude, halt fb* 
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their instruction in useful arts^ and in 
moral and religious principles. When 
^e behold an. asisemblage . of iniMDcents 
thus tejoytttg the advantages of being 
cntirilyr^seiladed from .a world; in which 
they' wxNild have, been exposed to the 
contagion t>f vice, our hearts rejoice :in 
the anticipation of the ' consequeoces. 
Buty alas^ on inquiring into the conduct 
of theibnialer.el^v)e8^ how miserably are 
we disappointed i^ Though; their educa- 
tion bay bec^more liberalv more exten- 
slve^ and cs^ririedbn more; rdgularly, /and 
foi- a greater ledgth of time: flian' the 
education of girls in the mme rank of Jbife 
ill other &i tiation^s; i they ' ar6 found : not 
duly lo be • less. Iqualifiedtfoii the employ- 
ments to which they aire ddstined,. but 
l^ss capable ^of acquiring tbcMiiecessary 
qualifications' than others ' of their sex. 
:To the^indtfiehce which is tbe never- 
falling concomitant I'of sluggish percep- 
ti^bn^ they are generally so prone, that I 
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have never yet heard of an instance of 
thie contrary. But this is not all. Of 
the unhappy females who become victims 
to vice it is confidently reported, that 
a vast proportion have been brought up 
in charitable institutions, endowed and 
supported for the very purpose of pre- 
serving them in virtue. 

Concerning some of the many causes 
which have contributed to render abor- 
tive all the pains bestowed in their in- 
struction, such convincing arguments 
liave been offered by Mrs Cappe of York, 
in her Excellent Treatise on Charitable 
Institutions, as cannot fail to meet with 
merited attention from all who are in 
anywise concerned in the management 
of such establishments. But their suc- 
cessful management is. not merely the 
concern of individuals, — it concerns the 
interests of society; and to society the 
governors are in some degree responsible 
for the principles and conduct of the he- 
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logs over whose minck, during the most 
important period of lifie, they have un- 
limited coQtrouU Seldom, however, caa 
they be accused of negligence, or even 
of a careless discharge^ of the duties of 
their important, but very troublesome 
office. In their anxiety to. promote the 
future well-being of the girls who have 
in childhood innocence been received into 
the asylums over which they preside,, the 
directors are frequently seen to take much 
pains in the appointment of teacliers, and 
conscientiously bestow a certain portion 
of their time on the stated days of exa- 
mination. Obliged to commit the care 
of all minute particulars in the manage- 
ment of the establishment to some ma- 
tron of approved experience, their far- 
ther interference would not only be un- 
necessary, but unwise. Nor have they, 
in all probability, any , reason to complain 
of negligence on the part of the matron, 
or of the schoolmistress^ of whose con- 
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seem to have a peculiar claim to sympa- 
thy and protection. They are in fact 
the children of the public, and it is the 
duty of the public to pay attention to 
the circumstances which tend either to 
render them less useful in society, or 
more liable to yield to the temptations 
of vice- 
In her " Thoughts on Charitable Insti** 
tutions,"* Mrs Cappe well observes, " that 
the great advantage over day-schools, of 
keeping the children more ignorant of the 
vices which too commonly affect the 
lower orders of society, is not wholly 
without its disadvantages. If, indeed, 
the poor girls so carefully educated could 
generally be placed in religious worthy 
families, the result might be very diffe- 
rent; and yet, even if this were possible, 
as Ignorance of vice is not the dread and 
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abhorrence essential to the preservation 
of virtue; and as these poor girls must 
sooner or later mix in a world full of 
temptation, even that very simplicity of 
eharacter, in itself so amiable, renders 
them an easier prey to the arts of the 
seducer, and has really a tendency to 
accelerate their fall." 

In respect to ignorance of the miseries 
which attach to vice, the children of the 
peasantry in remote districts are on a par 
with girls broyght up in the seclusion of 
an Orphan Hospital; but on entering 
the busy scenes of life, the former, if Uk 
lerably well educated, and accustomed 
to the exertion of industry, will be found 
to possess over the latter considerable 
advantages. Both have lived in retire*- 
ment ; but how different in kind and in 
variety have been the objects on which 
their attention has been exercised ! Both 
have experienced the blessings of pro* 
tection ; but on quitting the roofs under 
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which they have respectively, been edu- 
cated, while the simple cottager carries 
with her the endearing redbllectioas of 
parental tehdemcs^ and the acatirance 
of being still an object of interest to 
those she loves, the eli^ve of charity bears 
with her no recollections that excite the 
glow of affection, no hope of dwelling 
in the naemory of those she leaves be- 
hind, . but a conviction that the ga^es of 
the mansion. in which she has been inir 
mured,, /are now shut against' her for 
ever. Feeling as if alone in the world; 
ahe.arms herself with obstinate indifib^ 
tence to a destiny, in which, whetheir 
good.or evil^ ^he believes that none will 
sympathize. These, it muat beconfesi^- 
ed, are heavy disadvantages; but they 
ar^ as I appreliend,. by no medns irreme* 
diable.. ! ' 

Though' ghrls in every branch of liffe 
arOi with regard to the opportunities ibt 
acqairing idtjas: firom ;eatetaal oi^ects, 
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less favourably situated: than boys; yet 
as^ieven. to the forna^r^a/great. variety of 
abjects ;are gehcrally, .]a<.tbe common 
course of things,, presented to the exami* 
nation of. the sen&es^. the. impulse given 
by natural.. curiosity .aeldom^ fails to awa* 
ken . the power o£ observation ; and it is 
pf cons^queioce bu^t very rarely that w^ 
in ordinary..llife, ; meet, with any who 
9eem destitute of. ideas ir^latlng to. the 
common otyects of. perceptipn. We are 
tbetefore aptto;cohclude^4i:iat the facul- 
ties exercisediiti the acqiiiremeht of t|iose 
ideas improye spontaneously, ah^ thaj; it 
is inot. ia. huhislh ppwief,.. either lo.retarc) 
or facilitate ihoir progress. . . JuUjof this 
erroneous notion^ \^hen. ive ;place' chiL- 
dveik in situations whiere they.are.alvt^ay^ 
surrounded .with: .the sain e oii^ects,.. where 
there; is no. change !of,ctrcum&tanbe, no 
variety of .aspect, . nothing in short, to 
€xcite icuiriosity^, or awaken ajttention ; 
it.is witlinoi small isurprise that we find 
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them to increase in growth without in- 
creasing in capacity or intelligence. But 
ought not this to convince us that the 
deficiency, if common to all in such cir- 
cumstances, mu&t originate in somewhat 
peculiar to the situation? The faculties 
of the girls of whose stupidity we com* 
plain have never been exercised, save by 
the dull round of daily tasks ; attention 
to other objects has never been excited, 
nor required, and consequently the power 
of attention has been impaired. If then 
we perceive that their minds are unusur 
ally torpid) do we not also perceive am- 
ple cause ibr that torpidity? As a salvo 
to our conscience we may perhaps be sa- 
tisfied with proofs of their being able to 
perform the arts in which they have 
been instructed by their teachers : But 
though they may, by reiterated imita- 
tion, have learned to read and write, and 
sew and spin after the exampleof others ;— 
if incapable of the discernment essential 
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towards .the acquirement of ideas, on 
what grounds do we expect that they 
will be capable of doing aught beyond 
what they have been taught, or even of 
doing the same things under the slight- 
est alteration of circumstances r Incapa- 
ble of receiving clear ideas from the view 
or description of objects, they can only 
work from a pattern, and are at best but 
copying machines, which are at a stand 
the moment the hand which directs their 
movement is withdrawn. It has before 
been observed, that indolence is the ne- 
ver-failing concomitant of slow percep- 
tion ; and that, in order to excuse the 
neglect of duty which indolence has oc- 
casioned, recourse is frequently had to 
. falsehood. It is unnecessary to add, 
that by habitual falsehood, the mind 
must soon be so far contaminated as to 
be rendered liable to the contagion of 
vice in other forms. And let it be re- 
membered, that though the mental fa- 
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^ties are never thoroughly developed 
without attentioB to their approprtaite 
i>hjects, aAd, when not developed in in^ 
fancy, are apt to becomie torpid and in^ 
capable of acting, th6 passions require 
no such helpful care to bring them forth, 
but ** grow with the gt-owth, and streng- 
then with the strength." Where neither 
the understanding nor the affections are 
cultivated, the passions would reign 
without con troul, were it not that they 
keep each other in some measure in 
check. In the lower orders of society, 
fear of punishmeht, or the dread of in- 
curring the evils arising from loss of re- 
putation, lay a wholesome restraint on 
their impetuosity. But when the evil 
seems at a distance, and when there ap- 
pears withal to be a bhance of escaping 
it by an artful concealment of the crime, 
its terrors will seldom be sufficiently 
strong to co^e with the 'greater strength 
of present temptation. 
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AndJiciw can these poor girls apjxre^ 
date tfaie evils. consequent on loss of re^ . 
putation? If their instruction in reB-* 
giop has consisted of a repetition of 
forms V of words beyond their compre** 
beosion, neither calculated to convey , 
distinct ideas to their minds^ nor to ex* 
cite any pious emotions in their hearts^ 
can it be suppo$cSd^ that the! fear of in- 
curring the divine displeasure wilt be 
likely to dwell on their imagination? 
To whom on earth are they accountable 
for their conduct ? Isolatedi nnconnect^ 
ed|. .and unknown, save to the few with 
wham they have by chance associated^ 
thie acducer is perhaps the only person 
on j^arth; from whom. they expect ever 
to hear words of kindness. Unqualified 
to render themselves serviceable or high» 
ly useful in society, yet anxious to ob-i 
tain notice, if ev^r they calculate so far 
as to place, the gratification offered to 
vanity and indolence, against the evils sitr 
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tending loss of character, it is easy to 
foresee on which side the balance will 
prepoiiderate. 

True it is, that after they have run 
the short career of vice and misery they 
may find shelter in the asylums which 
charity has opened to the penitent. I 
should be sorry to be so far misunder- 
stood as to be supposed inimical to such 
works of mercy. That they have in many 
instances been the means of saving 
souls from destruction, does not admit of 
doubt; but when rendered conspicuous 
objects of public attention; when their 
claims for support from public generosity 
are not only put in competition with the 
claims of virtuous indigence, but held 
forth as preferable ; and when, from the 
sums thus collected, the soi-disant peni- 
tents are enabled to live in greater ease 
and luxury than is enjoyed by those of 
lowly station who depend on their own 
industry for subsistence, there is some 
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feasant to^apt>re]|eBd, that^ pemteiou&: ef- 
fects may be .|^<Mii»C€d &oiti \kb fixativ- 
p}e. If, where piinci^le is feebte^ i^^iif ue 
#equeolly ;df i^iyes; its chief suppott Mck 
the dre^d of / iacut-ring poverty; itudiirooF 
AtJS^ptf Wihate^er ttiuis. to - li^l^eu it^t 
4ttSidtBWt 9hQ tdndBtD l!e8ien'<^he jcehib- 
ituneefto vic(^^ by removdag a primacycb^ 
^tacle* . In this pctint^ of view^x tlje . pro^ 
visum ntode forthc recovery of the loit 
mayi if ost^tEtiously d4splayed> bd^ginie 
a snare 1k> .the innocent But does it 
jth^refote follbw/ that we oisghttp shut 
<mr beasts a^^iisiatlbe penitent^ and doom 
all. i^ho faill to {ter»fa in promiisciious and 
irretnediable misery !' No. It oniy fol- 
lows^ that we ought to open our hearts 
^Qtd understandings, to a cQosidecation; of 
tile mea&s^ by which' we m^ay^ increase 
the power of' vtrfcuous principle in ! the 
minds; df thoM ;of the* sex^ who^i of all 
others, are most liable to be> exposed 
to the siiarei. of seduction. ^^ Ofiences 
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must comC) bnt woe to htm tl^rough 
Mfbom th6 offence cometh." 
c Ifbe fivst thing to be dpne^ is to remove 
tia& obstruction to the opeFatiobs of the 
^nentlal facilities^, which arises fpom oppds- 
in^the laws of nature. To the eleves of 
chdtity^pnolttdied as tbejr are by the situ^ 
ation in' which. they are placed from corn- 
mop opportniritite of observation, and thus 
jdeprnr^d of the natural meansiof rexereis- 
ing) their faculties, it is the' duty of those 
OHr whom '^hey are dependent to make 
.8oiDecotnpes«atk)Q for the heavy loss tbey 
Alins)suBtaiti« By^afeUr^atiBfilecoiitrivfaA- 
Jffes, judicidosiy .planned, and carefully 
prtctisedythey maybe made habitually to 
€!xert their mi^ds in the acquirement of 
jclear and accurate / notions, conoerniag 
aU.thei objects of perception which cah 
he* brought within reach of their obser- 
vation; iand thus their mental pow«ffS, 
instead of' being suffered to .remain dor- 
mant^, will be gradually developed and 
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>mprov6d, and I'^nd^fed capable of bexng 
exiertedjoiv 'other objects. . .? ^ 

By. farther care^ tlie ' afi^otiotiB. .06 ti«* 
heart ihay be effectually roused i f ram- 
that stale of torpor iato whlcby, \rhere 
there, are none of ti^ie ^utuali .endear^ 
ments of doiliestic life, they are^ so bpt 
to fiall. In thisi respect, where the i go- 
vernment of such establishments devolves 
on iperderiaries 'of mean endowment^v 
a gt^jJt deficiency will^ I believe/ be' v>ety 
generally: observable. : In car© of ^tlie 
healthy dnd in; occasional indoigences o£ 
the palatev )sach persons comprise -lill 
their notions 1 of ;tendernes!d. N09 does^ 
the ^possibility^ of a^akdnhig.anjf of i^^he; 
finer eniotibas of tlie heart everit^cacctfecy 
tliem ; nor; if -it did occut-, : would 'th«' 
propriety of mabing the attismpt be evin 
dent to their understandings. .There is: 
little chance, that in the routine of re-r 
ligioLii^ instruction, when cdnductdd % 
persons, of <:onfined intellect, any veri^; 
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salutdryimprcjssidii' should be tnkde upon 
the heart; for seldom, in such cases, are 
tto objects of religious faith placed be- 
fore the mind in a manner calculated to 
excite an emotion of love, gratitude, or 
veneration; < And as to those tempers 
and 'dispositions inculcated by the apos^ 
tlejn that: divine exhortation, '^ Little 
children^ r love one another,'' it is not/ 
'alas:!vby the resbraints. of jigtd disoipline 
thasttheyxan.he.efFectualiy improved*., • 
The feelings .ivhich. lead to mutual tov^^ 
and mutuikl forbearance,:^ musti be. ciilti-' 
vMed -^ by rother: means ;. and n<tver» ntft 
eveb wnder tl^e . domestic roof, h- more 
aniple ^opportunity . presented for culli^ 
vdtiaig.them) than such institutions ai 
vre'i no w'speak of obviously afford. The 
motliecV milk> is not more necessary for 
the. isustenance of her infant offspring, 
than: is maternal tenderness, for preserv- 
ing the.vital.flow of affection. When, 
therefore^ children. are deprived of a mo-. 
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Iher's eare^ itls iiKiumbeiit on us to make 
for tbnAiy e^tialiy in both iostanoes, such 
a provision as- may compensate for . tb«^ 
deprivation. But ho:wever kindly dis- 
posed may/be the feelings of the matcoh 
who presides over the establishment, it 
is impossible thateadi of the little beings 
placed beneath her care can be made %ta 
feel herself the pecitliar object af heil 
tehderhess. Fixed in iiir orbit> she, like. 
a i:iis£ant^plaiiety. dispensed on al| an equal 
portioti of light; but none are. warmed 
by its beaxDS. : But may hot the children 
beonadeta stand to each^ other in those, 
endearing i relations frcmi which alt the 
ehirities:lof ilifeare Ordained to enianate? 
Mky oot^alL tiie islder.girla be to eack 
olhbr Ail &isters>:antt each of these, againy 
stand imtlie.iichtiatt afunbthei; to a ceivr 
tain number of those of more, tender) 
age 2 ihv lwill>ilbtt»urely be averred, that 
tliB> mosit)c4f[^fittlv!iiisttufdtion in any art 

aij«io«cb^beuld,ciby:any possibility, )be-f 
II 3 
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ooine b6 tliem moire beaeficial than tn- 
stpQCtion m the art of managing the tem- 
pei^, stvecftening the dispositions, and 
awakening the intellects of their in&nt 
charge; By one law, indeed, all must 
be governed to produce, any permanently 
goodtffectf^the law of kindness. Nei-. 
ther in woi'd nor in deed must this law 
be ever broken. By it not only every 
act of severity, but every act of injudin 
oious indulgence^ must be tried. Thus. 
w^iUd^ the mind* be graduaUy habituated 
to> look forward to the. future conse<- 
quetices^ of the present conduct, and both 
mii^d land heart, gratified by the success 
which liad attended the vi^lant did- 
charge of duty, would, an enterii^ the 
world, be. prepared to apply with dili- 
gence to the discharge of. new and more 
eootenfiveiduties. . ^ 

Ifpibcar to speak of the advantagfs 
that would result to society, from co&h 
verting the institutions alluded to into 
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seminaries for training girls for beeom^ 
ing expert and jucficious in the mani^«- 
ment and early! education of infatts of a 
superior class. In the treatise to which 
I have had occasion to allude^ ill that I 
could urge on that siilyebtSias bc^n aQn 
ticipated by one whose rematks bear the 
authority of wisdom and exp€[iienpe» 
But whatever situattona the .objects : oi 
such institutiohs/are. destined to. fill, tho. 
benefit that will result to thenf, fcOm the 
previous habitual exercise of their facul- 
ties and. affections, appears unquestion- 
able. ; . 

Theiodly thing, .thas* tliat remains/to 
be offered to oonaidoratiori; is the medium 
through which this object isito be effects 
ed Can it be supposed, that the.gmder 
men (whether Jay or. ecciesiastioXi. who 
aregQvemoTsofsudi estahlishttmtsj 3i^ill 
devotei their * time (and:attenf ion to foTtixi* 
ing' the mind > and > habits of litUe girls ? 
Is it to be presttmedi'jthati tlie jiMttoiii vxk 
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wti6m tbe task devolmj isf alv^ays^ com* 
ptietit to the task'r If $he U not, hfiwi 
i» her incompetency to be' discovefed.^ 
To whom is the state of intellect, the 
temper, the dispositions; and the conduct 
of those- secliideii beings ikna^ni^ - JBut 
trhy are they thus sequestered from 
d^ledlful observation ? Instead of being 
kft sbtely dtp^nderit oti the 'wisdom of 
a governess oVimstroB;: why i are they no^ 
placed under the ibspectioii arid directioai 
olf a select number of persons of their 
own sei; filling raspeqiabie.situatioiis iii; 
society? 

' rit would, J grants be .^utifibied t in reply 
to sheW) that the few 'inslitutions rof t aoM 
dent or modern ^foundation, lOrhich havie; 
of late^years beien entruisted'iolely to the 
mttf ai^d- inanagianent of ladidsc, >haA:e man 
tMnliy wffiired^.fag& theiJdnoratfla»p«aud 
that the git Isi seiiiti ;from . fhem • > into oU)6 
wtirldi we idvfa v^orsd cpuilifkd. tban tltfiyl 
iised"£)]netiy} to^'be^u^arhr^T^ i^jrof oiise^ 
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howeyiei;, is a fiipt H^hii^h I beKew to be 
mcontrovertiUy eat^bl^^hed Whence 
then the jealoufity of infcer^rence ? Alas I 
from ^/riwwge,— the root of ndany evilsi. 
Wherever party is permitted to lexert its 
pejtticioua . isftuence^ ..tven the paltry 
place of teacher' or matron of an. hospi- 
tal becomes an ol]9ect whereon to exer- 
ciae^ its baleful apir it ; and whoever owes, 
advancement feo patronage^ $ and :not. to 
merit/ nintt ^t.all evtob be. tenaciously 
supported; ncH* eanrsucb an one be fou^bd 
fault with|. or feven. suppissed to be falli^ 
ble^: withdut woujsiding ^the pride.of ithe 
patton in the jtenderest point. . . ; : 

These ateboweverextremecases; and I 
am convinced that a rieluotance tO/ depart 
ftom ancieht practices may» in general> ba 
more justjly ascribed to respect for; what^ 
ever has loijg bden saaotioncd by the au-. 
thority of custonl.. But it should be recoU 
lected, that thdugh the mode of prreparing/ 
any description of besnga for performing 
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the duticflto Wfci^h tli^y arc destiaied, may 
remain unaltered, the habits and manner^' 
of society must meanwhile be unclergo-' 
ibg mslterial alterati<)n. Cail it then be 
knagined, that the same education whicli 
was- am hundred years ago ^emed^eligi*' 
ble and sufficient; will at the present day 
suffice to shield them from temptdtidn, 
er to enable them to di^chai^e* with pro- 
priety the duties attached to varions si^ 
tciattons, to which the changes that have 
taken place in the manners of society 
have gi veil birth ? In order to meet thi^ 
change, it xfeve in vain to endeavour, tot 
accomplish the pupils in >eve#y an that 
happens to come: in vogue;; for soon, by 
the .fluctliations of: fashion, might that 
knowledge be rendered useless. Dat 
never can our endeavours to improve the 
moral and intellectual ^bulties^ of ra- 
tional agents be thus abortive. Never 
Cfin the p^ins that are^taken to awaken 
the pious 9nd. benevolent affections be-* 
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come altogether nugatory, provided 
those afFections are allowed such oppor- 
tunities of perpetual exercise as to ren- 
der them, during the important period of 
youth, habitual inmates of the breast. 



EXAMPLES 

OF 

QUESTIONS 

CALCULATED TO 

DEVELOP THE FACULTIES 

OFTHQ 

INFANT MIND.. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The method of instructing by interro- 
gation is not an invention of modern 
date. ; it is, on the contrary, known to 
have been practised by some of the wisest 
and most revered of th^ ancient philoso- 
phers ; nor has it, indeed, at any period 
fallen totally into disuse; but, though 
retained in form, it has been so pienrerted 
from its original pui^ose, that inAead^f 
being regarded as a mode of ekciting the 
mind to an exertioti of its powers, it is 
only resorted to as an expedient for us* 
sisting the memory, when it is our wish 
to impress it with axioms which the* in^ 
tellect is not prepared to receive, or com* 
prehend. The pupil, in this case, does 
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not refer the question to his understand- 
ing, but finds it connected with the an- 
swer in his mind by an arbitrary associ^ 
ation ; and should he at an after period 
be led to reconsider the important truths 
which he thus learns to repeat by rote, 
as it is in the answers that he will find 
them to be contained, he will set aside 
the questions as superfluous. 

But though the questions, in such in- 
stances, contribute little to instruction^ 
when propoi^itions are to be commit- 
ted to memory, of a nature far remote 
from cvfery idea with which the mind of 
the pupil is familiar, their use as a me- 
moria technica is sufficiently obvious. 
Wherever, therefore, it is deemed neces- 
sary to impress upon the memory words 
and terms of mighty import, while the 
mitid is yet incapable of attaching to 
them any corresponding idea, the form 
of question and answer will justly obtain 
a preference. Concerning the benefits 
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,to be derived from the exercise, opinions 
may differ, but it must be admitted by 
all, that when a child is to be made to 
repeat answers to propositions beyond 
his comprehension, the words must ne- 
cessarily be put into his mouth, for by 
his own mind they could not possibly 
be suggested. 

What is thus learned may, at a future 
period, be recollected with advantage; 
but if the instruction contained in those 
propositions be of the utmost impor- 
tance to his soul ; if it be of a nature 
that nearly concerns his eternal welfare; 
can it be deemed safe or prudent to cast 
our sole dependance on the strength of 
his memory, which may, perchance, as 
the understanding opens, recal the truths 
we have impressed upon it to his consi- 
deration ? Would it not be a safer and a 
better course, to endeavour to prepare 
his mind for comprehending the doc- 
trines we so justly value, by enabling 
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him, through the exercise of hia faculties^ 
to acquire the intermediate ideaa ? . 

For the accoroplishment jof this high 
object the mode of iqstructiog by intserror 
gation appears well a^iapted. But when 
it is to he thus applied, we mmt carefully 
ahstaiB from helping the pupil to the pro- 
per answer, as otherwise wje ^hall be de- 
featbgour purpos^e; not will such as- 
$i$taj9ce he nieceisary, for questions that 
are calculated to excite to the acquire- 
xnent of new ideas must be ao adapted 
to the present state of the mind as to be 
«aaily understood ; in which case the re- 
ply will be given spontaneously. 
. A3 que9tion9 are on this system resort^^ 
^ to, not Ap expedients to assist the 
memory, tout a» mcaps of suggesting 
ni^w idea* to the mind, and thereby 
preparing it for compnehending the im- 
portant truths of religion, every ques- 
tion found beyond the comprehension of 
the pupil must be put aside as useless, 
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Mrtil) hy si%geMkig ideas mote nearly 
cennected with those he i^ possessed 6f^ 
the mind Jaas been gradually expaisded 
to the degree necessary for oompr^hendi* 
itig them. . . , 

in the following pages antAtempt has 
been made to form « series of questions 
on this model* The examples given are^ 
however^ by no means^ presented as being 
adex^ate or complete, but merely as af" 
fDrding hints to^the instructor.oonoeraing 
the mode of bringing the powers of the 
iniknt mind intb action, ftndof exereifiing 
those powers* In .feacb description bf 
^[uestioiiS) as they severally (apply to the 
anderstandmg or the hearty nmch must 
necessarily be teft to the discretion of the 
inistructor, who may omit or enlarge at 
pleasure { taking care, in every inalatice^ 
tb' modify the question so as it may be 
tiyorbughly understood. . With this pre<- 
eaution, teachers in private families, by 
selecting such parts ^ of the work as ap- 
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pear to them best adapted to the minds 
of their pupils, may avail themselves of 
whatever assistance it is calculated to 
afford in developing the faculties. It 
may thus, though composed chiefly with 
a view to the instruction of children in 
the lower stations, become in some de- 
gree Useful in every station. 

As, happily, in this part of the king- 
dom, a notion of the existence of a 
Supreme Being is in every situation in 
life one of the first ideas communicat- 
ed to the infant mind^ I have proceed- 
ed on the supposition, that some no- 
lion of Deity has been received. And 
as the questions intended to lead to a 
consideration of the attributes of the 
divine nature have been found perfect- 
ly intelligible to little girls of seven 
and eight years of age, recently ad-, 
raitted into a charity-school, it is to be 
hoped they will not be found beyond 
the capacity of any children of the same 
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age. To some they may perhaps appear 
objectionable, as being too simple and 
obvious. But if we wish to apply to 
the minds of children, we must not dis- 
dain to stoop to them. It is by taking 
hold of what they know, that we can 
alone lead them to greater knowledge, 
and only by awakening the affections 
that we can hope to raise the heart to 
God. 
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EXAMPLES, &c. 



PART I. 

Eivampks of Questions intended to ej^etcise 
the Perceptions by attention to external 
objects. . •• 

SECTION I. 

Questioner. Do yoii know the mean- 
ing of the word6 upright and across^ and 
fiat and crooked?. . 

Jnswer. . ... . ; 

Q. Let all hold the first finger of Uieir 
[ right hands pointing upwardsi and then 

do yoQ tell me which is most truly and 
exactly upright 
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A 

Q. Now let all hold the same finger 
straight across, or horizontal, as it is pro- 
perly termed. Very well ; next shew me 
what crooked means, by holding your 
finger crooked. 

A. ..... . 

Q. Do you know what is meant by 
slanting, or oblique ? If you do, explain, 
by holding your finger in au oblique di- 
rection. 

A 

Q. Let us now examine the tables 
and desks in the room : Is any part of 
that before us what you call flat ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Are any parts of the table upright? 

A. . ^ . . • • 

Q. Are any of its parts horizontal or 
straight across ? 

A '»'- 

Q. Is the surface of ili***'*^*^^ flat like 
the table, or Is it slant "V 

\ 




-^ 
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A. . . . . • . 

Q. Can yod now describe to me the 
form of the table ? 

A 

Q. Are all tables made exactly of the 
same form? Describe then the form 
of any other table that you have seen. 

A 

Q. Do you know the difference be- 
twixt square and round r Here are two 
bits of paper, one square and one round; 
lell me which is square and which round? 

A 

Q. Are all sides of a square of equal 
length ? Fold that piece of paper, from 
corner to comer, and you will discover 
whether they are exactly equal. 

A 

Q. Can you now describe the nature 
of a square? 

A 

ji Q, F — • . this round or circular pa- 

f ;^ M it, now open it^ and 



observe whether all the folds do uotmeet 
in the middle, or what is more properly 
called the centre. Next, look and. tell 
me whether the outward edge be more 
distant from the middle in one part than 
in another? 

Q. A circle is always perfectly round, 
and the middle point of the circle is x^alK 
ed the centre : Now give me an accu- 
rate description of a circle. 

A 

Q. Can you describe to me the form 
of a cart-wheel? Is it square or circular ? 

Q. Where do the spokes of the wbeel 
meet ? 

A. 

. Q. Are all the spokes of a wheel of 
equal length ? 

Q. Why are wheda made of n circu- 
lar farm^ instead of being made square ? 
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A 

Q. How many corners has a square? 

Q. Is every thing which has four cor- 
ners exactly square ? 

Q. Observe the shape of the door: 
Has it not four corners ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Andisitexactlysquare?Isiteiiual 
in length and breadth r 

A. 

Q. When a thing is made longer than 
it is broad, it is called oblong.: Now tett 
me the form of the door. 

A 

Q. Repeat to me the meaning of the 
word circular. 

A. ..... . 

Q. Is a circle long or broad, or is it 
quite round ? 

A. 
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Q. Whereabouts is the centre of a 
circle ? 

A 

Q. Where is the centre pf a square ? 

A 

Q. Are all the windows of this room 
of the same size and form ? 

A 

Q. In what form are they made ?. 

A, 

Q. Of what shape is this room ? 

A 

, Q. Of what shape is the poker that 
stirs the fire ? 

A 

Q. Of what shape are the tong9 and 
the shovel .^ 

A. ..... , 
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Section II. 

Questioner. Let us now examine the 
forms of the capital letters of the alpha- 
bet What letter is formed by two ob- 
lique lines meeting at top, and slanting 
opposite ways, and joined about half way 
down by a short line across ? . ( A ) 

A 

Q. Describe to me how this pext let- 
ter is formed.* 

A. ..... . 



* The same mode of interrogation may be pursued 
with regard to the other letters of the alphabet^ as a 
means of producing habits of observation and accu- 
lacy. Nor should any means which can eontribole 
to the formatioii of such habiti be rejected on acconnt 
of their simplicity. It is by attending to the objects 
with which they are sarroonded, that children gradu- 
ally acquire the use of their external senses ; and is 
proportion as we can increase that attention, we <»• 
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Section III. 
On different Substances. 

Qtiestioner. Saw tbe air iu this maor 
nefi back and forwards^ witJb your hand : 
Does the air make any reabtance ? 

A. . . • . . • 

Q. Strike the table with your hand : 
Does it yield to you as the air did? 

A. ..... . 

Q. The table is a substance,, and is 
therefore seen and felt. In this respect 
all substances are aHke- What then is 
the nature of a substance ? 



.in> Uictn. the ^qotdoKfld «f diioffiDaEHHit. . /Tke 
iQf wWch axaaqples. liAvelMii ^ftei in the 
tiM'pDeocdiiig Mctions^ My.b^ extODded al pleittiMk 
wttiL aoBuiate qoIidim^ coacecaiDg. tbe fi^mt and ap- 
pearaaqei fi£all objetts witbki taacfa of obsmatno tas 
baenobliiaed. 
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A 

Q. But are all substances of the same 
sort or class ? 

A 

Q. You are to be seen and felt, your 
body is therefore a substaiMre, so is a 
cabbagCi tor it also is a thing that we 
can both see and feel ; but there is surely 
some differenoe between you and a cab- 
bage-stock, 

A . 

Q. True, a cabbage grows in the ground, 
and you are a living creature : What 
grows in the earth is called vegetable, 
what lives is called animal, because it is 
animated* Now tell me whetlier you 
are an animal or a vegetable ? 

A 

Q. Is the hair of your head a substance!; 

A 

Q. Is hair an animal or vegetable sub- 
stance P 

A 
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Q. Of what is that table made ? 

A 

Q. But what is wood ? Did it ever 
grow in the earth ? . . 

«A* fe • • • . • • . 

Q. Of what substance then is the 
table ? Is it animal or vegetable ? 
A. ..... . 

Q. Of what are those shoes made ^ 
A. ..... . 

Q. Of what is leather made ? . 

Q« Of what substance then is leather? 

Q. Are there any other sorts of sub- 
stances besides animal or vegetable ? 

A. . 

Q. Look at the grate and .fire-irons : 
are they either animal or ve^table ? 

A 

Q. They are made of iron, which is a 
metal, and all metals are mineral substan* 
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ces. Is this penny-piece roade of cop* 
per ? 

A 

Q. Is copper a metal ? 

A, . . . . • . 

Q. Of what s.ubstance then is the 
penny-piece? 

A 

Q. Here is a pin. Of what substance 
is the pin ? Is it mineral or vegetable ? 

A. . • . . . . 

Q. Your memory may perhaps be as- 
sisted by a rhyme ; leain to repeat^ — 

In earth the vegetables grovr» 

Fast rooted in. the soil. 
And minerab lie deep below» 

Dug thence with care and toil. 

But auiraals have power of motion, 

For life to them is given ; 
On earth, or in the air or ocean. 

Each kind's preserved by heaven^ 
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Section IV. 
Same Subject continued. 



Questioner. Can you^ point out to mc 
any thing of mineral substance ? 

Q. Can you show me a vegetable pro- 
duction ; for you know that whatever 
has been once a vegetable is of vegeta- 
ble substance ? 

A. 

Q...Can you show me any thing of 
animal substance ? 

A 

Q. But there is another class of which 
we have not *yet spoken ; I mean earthy 
substances, or substances belonging to 
the earth, being neither mineral nor ve- 
getable. Did you ever see clay dug from 
the earth? Of what substance is the 
clay? 
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• . * « • 



' .A* • 

. Q. Does stone belong to the earth ? 

JTX*. • « • ' • • • • 

Q. Of what substance is stone ? 

Q. Yes, it is a hard earthy substance. 
Now examine that, framed writing-slate : 
Are the slate and frame of the dame liub- 
stance? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Of what substance is the slate? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Of what substance is the frame ? 

A. 

Q. Of what substance is the pencil? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Is this pen o^ the same substance 
as the pencil? 

A 

Q. Of what substance is the pen ? 

A 

Q. I shall now name things with 
which you are familiar^ and expect who- 
1 
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ever I point to, or look at^ to answer me, 
by saying of what substance the thing is 
of. To begin, then, I say^ the floor ? 

A 

Q. The nails by which the boards arc 
fastened ? 

A. 

Q. The hearth ? 

A 

Q. A paper book ? 

A 

Q. The binding of a bound book^ 

A. ...... . 

Q. A golden guinea ? 

Q. The gold leaf with which bound 
books and other things are gilded ? 
A. ..... . 

Q. A hair-brush ? 

A. . . • . . . 

Q. A birch or broom besom ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. A spinning-wheel ? 

3 
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A. ..... . 

Q. "Woollen yarn ? 

Q. Lint or flax ? 

A. 

Q. Linen yam? 
A. . . . . • . 
^. Cotton r 

A. 

&c. &c. * 



* Children will soon learn to proceed of themselires 
in thb exercise. Nor let it be impposed, that in 
lieiDg thu9 i^obvertedf into an agreeMile recreation, its 
utility -m promoting tbe.^ends of education will be 
diminished. . Between children who have spent /their 
play hours in Ibtless indolence, and those who, 
duringthe intervals devoted to relaxation, have been 
actively engaged in amusements which afford exercise, 
Alberto body or miiid, a radical xtfffereiice will be 
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PART 11. 

Examples of Questions cakulate4 to lead 
the mind to such a consideration of the 
Divine Attributes as majf tend, to im- 
press the heart. 

Section I. 

Questioner. You are a living being; 
Who gave you life ? 

Anmer. ...... 

Qi. Did n»t your parwts livebefqw 
you were born ? Who gave life tpth^r 

^ I . . ' J !. • .-.•.. :l' "/.' . ..■ .• .. ..' ,". M 

i ■ n ■ ■ ■/ i t' I r I ' .ii<- III! •! li ,'^;'-i . 

'.: •". •: .•: '* •":'n ''• / ,; 

discemihkr Mueh t fStmrebnt. idber it boiictiki icilery i 

teacher to encourage loch recreationi as majr tend 
to invigorate the ftcultietf W his pupili. 
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Q. ^iKl.wl)P.g^ve:Uf6 to the ^ar/siita 
of your parents ? 

ji\% • • • «.•.•. « 

Q. Po. y0u 8uppiQi«fi^ that in tin)$) to 
^(xme CE^4.wnigiyelifi^ to crealucies. yet 
unborn ? 

Q. God ha^itben existed in times^at 
4re pa^V 9iiii ishaU. continue to exist in 
tiinc3:tiiftta«3 tocome? "? c , : ♦ 

A. ■ ' ..'...: 

Q. Do yon think, that the <earth, and 
the seas^ and the skies, have heen laftely 
made; or that tbey.wcre made a g^eat 
great many ages ago ? • ' 

Q. By wl^m .were they mad&r . , 

A 

Q. God must then have lived bcffore 
ail WK^rlds. . Are there many ^rts o£liv* 
ing creatunas^in thetaj'tfa? . ..f 

A. ..•../•.•.. V - 




■•at 



^v^i 



y^ 
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it lovcis us ; or is it the k)[ve and niercy 
of God that makes it continue to erir 
lighten us day by day ? . 

Q. Is it not in. the power of God to 
extipguish (or put out); the light- of the 
sun, and thence to leave us in perpetual 
darkness ? 

A: , i i i^ 

Q. Is it not in the power of the Ma- 
ker of all things to. destroy the) earth 
and all the worlds that he has made PI * ' 

A. ..... . 

Q. But do you not trust and expect 
that God will continue to permit the sun 
to shine in its season ? 

A i 

Q. Do you not hope and trust that 
the earth will continue to pr^oduce (dod 
to supply the wants of living creatures ? 

A 

Q^ Why do you thus expect the con* 
tinuance of these mercies? Is it because 



you believe thit Gorf ii its good as he 
i«pow^erfal? 

A . 

Q. Where is God ? Is he in heaven ? 

Q. Are we iheti far removed ftbm hb 
iigfat? 

A 

Q. Does he behold us continually P 

, A. ♦; w ;> ■•. ; I. : .' • . ' 
;Q. Cab we'\rith(dur bbdnyiey'fei m«( 
God? 

Q. Y6tt see.iJie and hear my voice; 
but do' you aee the spirit witibinineL? Dd 
you see the thougfata which atir my 
heart? 

Q. My spirit is oohfined iwithrn )thiisr 
body ; bat do ybti think thdt the spdrit 
of the great and incomprehensible Fa- 
tbenof dur spirits is confined in iht rtin- 
nev that dark are ? 



^^^ 



ill 

Av ...... 

Q. Is then the Almighty^ by whose 
power the heavens and the earth were 
made^ fimv^i at this tmmenty near us ? Do 
we stand in his sight ? 

Q. When shall we be out of his sight? 

A. ..... . 

Q. At whatever time we pray to God, 
w&arb certain then of his beiiag present 
to hear us?- 

A ',. . 

Q. Wfiett any ttiife' gives j^oiiwhat is 
good, d^ j^bii feiel glad and thankful ? 

A' ' ■• ' • 

Q. If you were in danger of being 
killed, would you not be very grateful 
to arfy-one who rescued you from the 
dan^r? 

A. .' •. '.. ... 

Q. Would you strive on such occa* 
sions to show your gratitude ?• 

A 
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Q. Who gave you life and every bless- 
ing that you enjoy ? 

A 

Q. Who has by night and by d^y pre- 
served your life ? 

A 

Q. And ought you not then to feel 
very thankful to God ? . . 

A 

Q. Butif you really feel thankful^ wiU 
you not express your thanks ? 

A . 

Q. When you awake to the light of a 
new day, ought you not to tha0k hiD> 
who has preserved you through the dark 
hours of night ? 

A 

Q. When you go to your bed at night, 
ought you not to express your gratitude 
to him who has protected you through 
the day from numerous dangers ? 

A 



^s^mmmsmmmmmm^m^ 
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Section II. 
Experience of Personal Mercies* 

Questioner. Can you walk and run ? 

Answer 

Q. Could you walk as soon as you 
were born ? 

A 

Q. Who taught you to walk ? or do 
you think that you would have learned 
to walk without being taught ?. 

X\. • • • •- • • ■ 

Q. No. If you had been left in a 
wood as soon as you were able to creep 
upon the ground, you would not have 
learned to walk, but have run upon your 
hands and feet all your life. Some poor 
luifortunate children, who, when desert- 
ed by their parents, have been found in 
different parts of the world ; and these, 
, even at the age of fourteen and fifteen, 
k3 



did not walk as we do, but on their 
hands and feet; for tliey, poor things, 
had no example before them but the 
beasts of the field ? Can^ you put ojjl 
your own clothes ? Can you dress your- 
self? 

A 

Q. Who taught you Ihiis to lise your 
hands ? 

^\» • • ' « • • • 

Q. Dor you Ihirffc if you had been left 
in a; fore^f, like the poor deserted chil* 
dren I have mentioned, that you could 
have dressed yourself if clothes had been 
giveii yoU ? 

A. 

' Ql Who! ciarrled you uritil you weie 
ibiteto walk? 

A; ..... • 

Q. Who cherished you in her bosom, 
alttd'ffed you abd took c^i*e of you when 
yoii dould not take care of yourself ? 

A. ..... . 



F1^»9«"Bi^*Wi"""«"i""^^^^^^^P^^^«BWi 
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Q. Were you ever sick ? 

Q. When ycm were sickj did your mo- 
ther then watch over you^ wishing all 
tihe titiie that' your might recover ? 

Q. But had she it in her power by 
her ^srUhes to preserve your life ? 

Q; By* whose power then were you 
restored to Health ? ' . 

A . 

Q. Wah it by God's blessing on your 
mother's care that you were restored ? 

A • 

Q. God then heard your mother when 
she prayed for you ; she asked for your 
recovery, and God granted what she 
asked. 

A, ••.•■•• 

Q. Ypu are much iqdebt?d to your 
mother; is j^he not still anxious that you 
should b* pTCpferved: from evety danger ? 
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Q. Can she save you from danger 
when you are out of her sight ? 

* •■• •••••• 

Q. But does she not think of you, and; 
love you, when you are absent from her? 

A, 

Q. Her- mind can then be with you, 
though her body is at home : But can 
she, by thinking of you, prevent your 
being exposed to any injury ? 

A 

Q. It is then only while she is present 
with you that the strength of her arn> 
has power to help you ?* 



* It will be perceived, that where children have 
been early deprived of parental care, by death or de- 
sertion, the form of the questions must be altered to 
suit their peculiar circumstances ; and' framed in such 
terms as may lead to a consideraUon of the goodness 
of God, in raising up to them the beneftctors who 
have supplied to them the plaipe of parents. 
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A 

Q. Is God Almighty confined to one 
place as we his creatures are ? 

A» 4 • • • • • 

Q. Is God equally present, and always 
present, in heaven and earth, and in all 
places ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Can we ever, for a single moment 
of our existenee, be out of his sight ? 

A 

Q. Can we speak so low as that God 
cannot hear what we say ? 

A 

Q/ Can we think without his know- 
ing the thoughts of our hearts ? 

A 

Q. Is God, who is thus all-seeing and 
all- wise, visible in our eyes ? Can we see 
him as we see one another? 

A . 

Q. You believe that your mother 
thinks of you and loves you; but do you 
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see the thoughts of her heart ?• Do fo\x 
see tWat withm her, which tlYii^ks knd 
loves? '...•..'', .'.-':.. J 

A ,.;.,.. .'. 

Q/ Yott fcel^th<5, f?i3fiw!f|«r>G<' let^ kmd- 
ne^sr; and th^r^forb belti^v^e that she h)ve$ 
you in her heart, do you not? • ; 

Q. Aiid5doJy<toJttbt ftc* uhe effSftcfe of 
the kindtiie^^ and ^^dAes^^df GtMi; who 
has given you eyes to see,, and «arV to 
heai^, and' a- mittrf capable.of receiving in- 
struction ? 

j\» •••••*• ... 

Q. Who give y6ut indtheff the'hfeftrt 
to love you? ^Wh6 inspires ^very motheif 
with fondness for the child of her bo- 
soirt? * 

Q. Who has given you the friends who 
have taken care of you when too young 
to take care of yourself? 

A. .... . 
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Q. By whofii has y<3iift lif(& been pre^ 
served to this present moment ? 

A . 

Q- Is Gi>d still able to protect yoa ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Is it only in day-light, and w^Ie 
you are in corr^pany of y'biir ftieilcis, tftat 
God is able to preserve you ? 

A . . , . 

Q. If God ean prei^erve you by tiilght 
as well as by day, would it not be very 
foolish to fear to be alone r 

Q. Have you ever heard oF silly chil- 
dren who were afraid of being in the 
dark ? 

A. . ' 

Q. But can those who know and are 
assured that God surrounds them^ and 
that his presence is on every side, be ever 
thus afraid ? 

A 

Q« Do you think yoarfielf toft when 
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under the immediate care and protection 
of your mother? 

A 

Q; But by whom has your mother 
been so long protected and preserved ? 

A . 

Q. Has she from the first moment of 
her existence been in the presence of 
God, and fed by his bounty, and cherish- 
ed by his goodness, and preserved by his 
mercy ? 

A 

Q. Has God, in giving life to you,, be- 
stowed a blessing on your parents ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Do we call that which makes us 
happy, or that which makes us unhappy, 
a blessing ? 

Q. Do naughty and disobedient chil^ 
dren make their parents happy ? 

A 

Q. But do not good and obedient chil- 
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dren gladden the hearts of their pareais, 
and make them very happy indeed ? 

^x* • • • ^ • • 

Q. Would you Uke to be looked upon 
as a blessing by your parents and friends? 

A 

Q. By what sort pf behaviour will yx)u 
give them most reason to r^oice in you ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Think then often of all that they, 
have done for you; and^ when you think, 
of it, be thankful?. 

A. ..... . 



Section III. 

Relating to the Provision made for our 
Sustenance. 

Questioner. Are you glad to have 
bread to eat when you are hungry ? 



Q. Where does the bread com^ from ? 

: Q. But of what deieb; your mother op 
the bakisr make the bread ? 

A 

Q. Who makes the flour ok* the meal ? 

A 

Q. Of what does the miller make the 
meal ? 
A 

Q. Meal or flour maj^ be made of 
many diflferent kinds of grain; but of 
whatever sort it is made, whether of 
wheat, or oats, or 4>ar)ey, it is still made 
of grain. Now, of what is the flour that 
makes white hiiaA or wlieaten bread 
made ? 

A ^1- ;., 

Q. Of what is patrnie^ made ? 

A. . . . ... 

Q. Of \frhat is barley-meal made ? 

A • • ' 



Q. Well, you Sie,;the5r ate: all mafde 
of grain. But whcte ijofes .tb6 w&eat, 
and oats, and barley come from ?. Does 
corn fallin showers- Brdmihe »kit^, like 
hail on snow ? : 

A. ..... . 

Q. True : it does grow in the fields. 
But does the eOra^ grdw #iShout baV.itag 
been sown ? 

Qi Well, if is, as )rou\say; sbn/id By the 
farmer; but, after it is so#Q^iGia«t^&fki^ 
mer make it grow?. Can the. farmer 
noHllisb it wit&de\v3' &oai Hcay^, .and 
make the sun shine to ripen it ? 

A. • 

. Q. 'You farikw^t i^rrtJ; he^asndt The 
farnver tills the g^ouxld and so w^s tBe 
grain, but he can do no more, Who 
then is it that sends the rain in its .^pa- 
son, and makes the summers idun to 
shine, that it may ripen the fruits of the 
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earthy to fill our niouUis with food, and 
our hearts with gladness ? 

A . 

Q. It is to God then that we are in* 
debted for the bread we eat ; and do you 
not ask him for your daily bread ? 

A 

Q. Repeat the Lord's Prayer. 

A. 

Q. In what part of this prayer do you 
ask of God the food of which we have 
been speaking ? 

A; 

Q. Are all sorts of food equally fromf 
God? 

A 

Q. Have you not been fed every day 
of your life with food necessary to your 
support? 

A 

Q. Has not God then been very good 
to you? 

A 
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Q. And do you not love God for his 
goodness ? 

A 

Q. Ought you not to thank him for 
having been so good to you ? 

A. .;.... 

Q. But how can you sfcow that you 
are grateful to God ? 

A 

Q. When your parents or friends are 
very kind to you, do you not feel a de- 
sire to please them ? 

x&* • ••'•-• 

Q. Then, if you believe that God has 
be,en very good to you, will you not de- 
sire to please him ? 

A 

Q. Do you think that God, who is all 
goodness, can be pleased with you if you 
are naughty, and obstinate, and disobe- 
dient ? '...'', 

Q. Is it then only by being a good 



duld ibaC'yoii caa- slMWjNMii* atose of 
God's goodness to you ? ' . 

A. \ 

'Q. If you really wish to shcnr your 
gratitude to Gody you will emdeiiyour to 
please him, by bemg.a good child. AH 
who hear me will reineinber this^^r— If we 
love God for his goodiiei9s^< dur. Ibi^e to 
him will make us strive to be good, that 
we may pieas& him, 
'A. •• . • •..' .' .' . 



Section IV. 

Clothing. 

Questioner. Of whatisthatlineiiinade? 
Afmmr. . . . ' • 
Q. Of yarn, spun by the wheel : but 
of what was the yaru made ? 
A 
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Q. Do you kno,w lArhethar lint or flax 
(for, it i$ the. same thing) be a. proSudion 
of the eactb^ oc an ^animal subatance.?^ 

A 

Q. Very well. It does gjrow in the 
earth, and is;beatx)iit and combed by the 
lint-dressers, so; a& to' be? in adf&^fit for 
being spun upon the wheel. Can.iyou 
now tell me if that stuff is, made iif lint ? 

Q. Of what is it then made ? 

A ... 

Q. Of what is worsted ya^n compQS^d ? 

A« »-■'.•••• 4'w •/ > • ■ ' ". i • • 

Q. What is wooi? Does wool grow 
in t?be^ earth :liKeliat^ ( ;♦ 

A 

Q. You have told me what wool is, and 
what Hut lis.; now tell we disjinptly 
which is. the animal, .j^o^i^titm^ s^ 
Whicb the' vegetable. prodiwHi^u?, , 

A. . . . . . ; L- ■ ' : J ' 

Q. Of what is that calicp made ? ♦. 
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A , . 

Q. Is cotton an animal of vegetable 
production ? If you do not know I will 
tell you. 

A. ..... . 

Q. Who toys the clothes you wear? 
\vho gives them to you ? 

A 

Q. Are you not very thankfnl to your 
friends for giving you clothes to keep 
you warm ? 

A 

Q. You ought indeed to be very grate- 
ful to the friends who take such kind 
care of you? But where do they get 
the clothing with which they provide 
you? 

^\« ♦•••••.*• 

Q. And who blesses them with the 
means ? Would they have money to buy 
clothes for you were it not by the good 
providence of. God ? . 

A. » 

1 
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Q. You have told me that that stuff 
is made of worsted, spun from wool, 
and that wool grows on the backs of 
sheep : How do the sheep live ? what is 
their food ? 

A 

Q. Who makes the grass to spring 
upon the mountains, for the .subsistence 
of the flocks ? 

A. i . I . . i 

Q. Have you ever «een the young 
lambs sporting by the side of their dams^ 
and looking so happy, though so help- 
less? 

A . 

Q. Do you think that the little lamb- 
kins, when they first begin to eat^ re- 
quire young and tender grass ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. What then do you think of the 
goodness of God, who ordains, that at 
the very season when the little lambs 
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qome fortl^ the youog grass shoftild shoot 
its tender sprouts that tbey may feed ? 

A 

Q. Have you ever beard the bleating 

of a flock of sheep ? 

Q. Do you think you could know the 
voice of one sheep from, that of another ? 

A. . , . . • . 

Q. Who then teaches the mother to 
know the ble^t of her own lamb, and the 
lamb to know its own mother ? 

A 

Q. It is God then that preserves the 
flocks from perishing : and is it not then 
to God that we are indebted for all that 
the flocks produce? 

A ^ 

Q. The flax and the cotton grow in 
tlie fields, and are cultivated by the 
liands of man : but who made the earth 
in which they grow r 

A 
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Q. Does the lint, when it grows up 
and ripens, prodUoe ^ed? and ii t^t 
seed fit to b&ag«in aowJi to produce atio^ 
ther Grpp:Pf 4mt? ' • 

A . . • ;. .i . 

Q. Suppose that the farinery ifter he 
has dressed his ground, were .to. so Wit 
with stod 0t pebblea m&tedd of lidt-si^, 
do you think: tha.t the-peWbles and; the/ 
sand ^^o^1d spring up ami grow like cotu) 
or lint? . ui / : 

A , . 

Q. Can you tell me why we expect 
that the seeds should s^pring, and that 
the pebbles should not ? 

A 

**• • • • .« • • 

Q. It is the nature of the seed to 
sprout on being plaeed in the earth ; but 
who gave to the seed thjs nature .? 

A . 

Q. Nature is then but another natne 
for what is wrought and dt^aig^ed by 
Almighty God 
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Q* When you then hear, it said that 
such an^I such things are the works of 
riature, do you clearly perceive iaiid un- 
derstand that the « things spokenof are 
th<i works of Gdd ?• : t 
:a- • ' ■ , '• / 

. Q. Has God inmerdy made suth pr6- 

viwori ifor our f<>cftl* and' clothing ; end 

can any : one deserve • tgibe [ called good 

who is unthankful for his mercies ? 

A '- 



Sectiox V. . . 

'Difference between tJndersiandwg and 
' * Instinct. ' 

Questioner. Ate you an aniiiiaT; that is 
to say, a living creatuFer • 
Answer > ^ 
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Q. Are birds and fishes, and cats and 
dogs, also living creatures ? 

A 

Q. Birds can fly in the air, aiid fish 
swim in the sea, biit dogs and cats live 
on the earth as you do : In what then 
do you differ from a cat or dog ? 

A 

Q. But in what respect, besides shape, 
do you differ from them ? Do they not 
eat, and drink, and sleep, as well as you 
dQ? . ... 

A. . . . • . . 

Q. Do dogs and cats like to be kind- 
ly treated, and love those who treat them 
kindly? 

Q. Do you hot likewise like to be 
kindly treated, and love those who are 
good to. you? . r^ 

A. ..... ; : 

Q. So far then, it seems, there is no 
difference between jrou and them. But 
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can dogs and cats speak ? Have they 
the use of language r 

A. . 

Q. .Though they caBnc^ speak as we 
do, they make sounds to be understood 
by one another ; and can plainly signify 
when they are angry or pleased. What 
can you do more ? 

A . 

Q. Do theigr&wn up people who are 
now your, teachers know more than you 
do ? Are they wiser than you are at pre- 
sent? 
A. , » 

Q. Were they not once little children 
like you ? 

A ^ 

Q.; When they were children, did they 
kaow as much as they know now ; or 
were they then like you, ignorant of al- 
most every thing ? 

A- • - . . . . 

Q. Was it. merely by growing big 
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that they became wise ? or was it by at- 
tending to instruction ? 

Q. Though only a little child, you can 
understand what I say to you : do you 
think a kitten could thus utidersteind 
me? 

A 

Q. Besides* the gift of speech, you 
have then another gift bestowed on you 
above what is enjoyed by other sort^ of 
animals; for have you not the gift of 
understanding ? 

A 

' Q. That you may perceive this point 
distinctly, tell mc^ if you were very cold 
and saw the fire likely to go out, and 
that pieces of coal, or turf, or of ivood ftt 
for burning, were within reach, could 
you not contrive to keep in the fire ? 

A. 

Q. How would you effect your pur- 
pose ? 
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A . 

Q. Do not dogs seem in cold weather 
•to like the warmth of a good fire ? 

Xa* •••••• 

Q. Large dogs can carry very heavy 
things in their mouths; but could the 
wisest of dogs contrive to mend the fire 
by adding fuel to it ? 

x\» • • • . • • • 

Q. To contrive requires thought You 
theu have a degree of thought which the 
wisest of dogs have not; but if you were 
left by a friend in a strange place, when 
you lost sight of that friend could you 
trace him out by smelling his footsteps, 
following hrs course, and turning where 
he had turned, UQtil you discovered 
where he was ? 

A. ...... 

Q. Wheti a dog loses his master he 
can do all this ; ^nd though he were, to 
be blindfolded, and led to. a great dis- 
tance, could return on his own steps> 
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though he never saw' the road; in this a 
dog can do more than any of us can da 
Did he learn to do this (as we learn to 
do things) by attending to instruction ; 
or did he do it from nature ? 

A. . . . : . . ^ ' " ■/. 

Q. Did yoa ever see a bird's nest ? 

A 

Q. Would it not be a long time before 
you could learn to I form such .a nest; 
even though all the materials were plac- 
ed within your reach? ... 

A. . J ' . . . • / • , • 

Q. Who taught the little bird to; make 
its nest so neatly ? Did ifc: learn at a 
school ? . . 

A 

Q. Every kind of hitd builds its nest 
in the way that is comnK>n to its kind. 
A sparrow does not make its nest like the 
nest of a swallow, nor does. the swallow 
build hers in the. manner of the sparrow. 
Do you think. that either of them could 
l3 
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le^n to iihitate what is done by the 
other ? 

A. « ./'*••-..••.• 

Q. But though you perhaps might ntver 
be able to build a neat. so neatly as a 
little bird, are you not in many instances 
able to do what you see done by others ? 

A 

Q. Do you wish and expect to be able 
iai a little time to do more than you yet 
can do ? 

A 

Q. Do you think that any bird or 
beast has the wish or expectation to be 
able to do more than it can do at pre-^ 
sent? 

A 

Q. Does not thb show that your na- 
ture is superior to theirs ? 

A 

Q. If you had .no wish or desire to 
learn more than you have yet learned^ 
do 3rou think that by such indifference 
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you would give proof of the sttpieriovUy 
of your nature ? 

<Cla •••••■• 

Q. It is the nature of cats to catch 
mice. When you. see a little kitten at 
play, and observe how quickly it sprkrgs 
on whatever it can lay hold of, and toss 
it in its paws, do you think it is acting 
contrary to nature P 

A. . . . • . • 

Q. If you, who are by nature capable 
of improvement^ do not wish and endea^ 
vour to iroproVe, whether will the kitten 
or you be acting most agreeably to your 
respective natures ? ^ 

A. ..... . 

Q. You think you have more under- 
standing than a kitten ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. How do you show or prove that 
you have more understanding ? 

A 
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Q. Can you learn much in a single 
day? . 

A 

.Q. What is twice oner* 

. A • • 

: Q. Monday and Tuesday make two 
days: — If yoii learn, then, something on 
Monday, and as much on Tuesday, bovir 
much wiser will you be on TaesdsQ^ ntght 
than you were on Monday morning ? 

Q. Go on to learn -aS' much more on 
Wqdbeaday, which will make three days; 
how much wiser will you then be ? 

A = 

Q. Add a fourth day, Thursday, and 
will you. not then be four times as wise 
as you were on Monday morning r 

A 



* In what follows, the pupils are supposed to have 
obtaiDed some knowledge of numbers. 



^1 
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Q. Friday will make a fifth, Saturday 
a sixth day ; so that by Saturday you will 
have advanced six degrees in learning. 
But will you not still have much to 
learu? 

A . 

Q. If you spend one whole day with- 
out learning any thing, will you then, 
on Saturday night, know six times more 
than you did on Mond^ morning ? 
• A.. .•..".,•. ^'^ • 

Q. See then the value of a single day, 
You have told me th^at huoian beings 
are distinguished from brutes, by having 
minds capable of improvement: Will any 
who desire to ifnprove be happy at the 
end of a week to think that they have 
lost a day ? 

A. . , , . . . 
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Section VI. 

Observation, directed to Objects of 
Nature. 

Questioner. You have dtseovered that 
corn^ when sown in the ground, springs 
up and produces more corn; now, tell 
me, if you were to put a single grain (or 
pickle) of barley in the ground, what 
would you expect to spring from it r' 

Answer. . . • . 

Q. You then expect that it would 
produce corn of its own kind, and not of 
any other kind ? 

A 

Q. Do shrubs and trees produce seed, 
each of its own kind ? 

A 

Q. Yes. The largest tree that you 
ever saw in all your life was once wrap- 
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ped up in a seed very little larger than 
the tip of your finger. From the seed 
it sprouted up, like the buds of a small 
flower ; then it grew to the. size of a 
small twig ; and, year after year, continu- 
ed growing and growing, till it raised its 
stately head to meet the skies, and sprl^ad 
its mighty branches on every side. Who 
formed it of a nature thus to grow, and 
to increase in bulk from year to year ? 

A. 

Q. Are all trees of one kind, or have 
you ever observed any difference in their 
forms, and in the shape and colour of 
their leaves ? . . 

A 

Q. Do you know at sight the diffe- 
rence between a fir-tree^ an oak-tree, and 
an apple-tree ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Trees which, when cut down, sup- 
ply the carpenter with wood, are called 
forest-trees. Trees which produce fruit 



. — _ , _JI 
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are called fruit*trees. The floor of Ihe 
room is made of fir-wood : Whether is fir 
a forestrtree or a fruit-tree ? 

A. ..... . 

Q, Of what kind is the apple-tree ? 

. Q. Is there any seed in the heart of 
an apple ? ' 

.A. .;..... 

Q, Has every seed in the apple a nice 
little chamber to, itself,, covered, witji a 
tliin substance, which serves as a wall to 
separate the apartments, so as that one 
seed may not be injured by another ?* 

A 

Q. It seems, then, that nature has pro- 
vided for the preservation of the seed of 
the apple ? 



^ It yrXi here be expedient to bave an apple or 
d^t^e to cut up before the papils, in order to con- 
yiBce them of tb^ tKiUh ofthese remarks. 
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A . 

, Q. But does the part of the apple 
which we eat, and which wle find so very 
good, tend also to protect the seed, iand 
to afford it nourishment ? ' 

A ^ 

Q. Yes. If the seeds were to be taken 
ftom the apple, and exposed to the air 
and to the cold, before they were quite 
ripe, they would be entirely spoiled. But 
might not the seeds have been preserved 
equaHlj well in a substance not fit for 
eating? 

A. •;._.. . 

Q. Did God, in making every tree to 
bear seed after its kind^ provide in his 
wisdom for the continuance of eVery 
sort of tree? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Did:God4nhia goodness make the 
fruit which nourished the seed afford; 
in many instances, a supply of whole* 
some and delicious food ? • 
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A '. 

Q, Have wc not, th^n, even in the 
common productions of the earth, proofs 
of the wisdom anrf goodness of the Crea- 
tor of all things? 

A 

Q. Do yoM know that in some parts 
of the world the weather is always very 
warm, much warmer than on the hottest 
of our summer days ? 

A 

Q. Don't you think that pecrpte ia 
such climates, oppressed as they must be 
by excessive heatv stand still in more 
need than we do of an abundant supply 
of refreshing fruit? 

A 

Q. In our country, where it is never 
very warm, it requires care and paina to 
bring any fruit to perfection : But have 
you ever seen lemons and oranges, and 
other foreign fruits, which are sold in 
the shops? 
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A . • ■ 

Q. In wanner cUmates, these, and va- 
rious other fruits, grow naturally ^n the 
fields. Is it not happy for the inhabi- 
tants that they are there so plentiful ? 

A 

Q. Did the Creator of the world know 
that the people who were to live in such 
warm climates would stand particularly 
in need of fruit to quench their thirst 
and revive their spirits? 

A. 

Q. If, therefore, God ordained, that 
in those countries fruits of all kinds 
should grow in greater abundance than 
with us, what does it teach us to think 
of the wisdom and goodness of God, in 
having thus provided beforehand for the 
wants of his creatures? 

A 

Q. But is it for human beings only 
that God has provided a supply of food 
and clothing? 
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A 

Q. In what maan^r are the birds of 
the air clothed? How are their bodies 
covered from the cold ? 

A , 

Q. What clothing have the beastsf ? 
A. ..... . 

Q. Can animals of any kind live ^fith- 
out food? 

A 

Q. Are the birjds and wild aniqfials that 
live iif the fields fed by the bands of ttien, 
or do they gather food for themselves? 

A 

Q. Who directs them to chuse the soct 
of food that i« most proper for tljem? 
Who informs .each little bird what seed 
or berry is fit for its nourishment, and 
what is not? 

A. . . , 

Q- Who provides for every species 
what is necessary for its existence? 



A. 
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Q. But had God enabled yoii to know 
what is good for you ? 

t\» •••••*'*' 
Q. Birds and beasts are directed by the 
natupe'which God has given them. What 
name do we usually give to the sagacity 
which enables them to chuse what is' 
good for them? . ' 

A :.. .O .. ■: 

Q. If God has not given you an equal 
portion of instinctive sasfacity,'hd.s he be- 
stowed on yoii nothing in its stead? 
- • A. .. ; .•.'•. ..' ■ " ■ 

Q. Are ripe cherries very good to eat?* 

A. ....': \ '■ ^ ■ ^ ■'■;-'' . 

Q. Birds are as fond of cherries as any 
of us can be : But can a biid, after hav- 
ing pecked the pulp of a cherry/ be 
made to observe the stone irt which the 
kernel is enclosed, so as to perceive in it 
the means- taken by the wisdom of F^rb- 
vidence for securing the 'safety of the' 



kernel^ which may aft;erwardi^ become a 
cherry-tree? 

A / 

Q; Which, then, is best, — to have in- 
stinct to direct to food fit Pdr the support 
of the body, or to have underitandtng 
capable of perceiving, in the works, of 
God, the wisdom and goodneSss of the 
great Creator? 

A.. ..-..•• . .• . '^ 

Q. From the time that a little bird is 
able to use its wings, and to fly from the 
nest, it never improves in knowledge: 
But have not you learned much since 
you first began to walk ? 

A 

Q. How have you learned all that you 
already know? Was it by observing and 
listening to others? 

A 

Q. Who provided for you such oppor- 
tunities of instruction ? 

A 
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Q. God has then not only given you 
understanding, but supplied you with the 
means of improving it : D^eS it stand 
still in need of fartber improvement? 

Q» You have not> then, as yet acquin- 
ed all the sense and all the knowledge 
which yon think it wiU be necessary for 
you to have ? 

Q. Suppose that you were to be now 
shut up apart from all society ; do you 
think, that as you grew big your under^ 
standing would improve without farther 
instruction? 

A 

Q. Do you then still stand in need of 
continued opportunities of improvement ? 

A 

Q. Who is alone able to provide for 
you the continuance of such opportuni- 
ties ? 

A 

1 
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Q. Is it to the goodness and mercy of 
your heavenly Father that you are in^ 
debted for the friends and benefactors 
that have taught you all you know? 

A ; 

Q,. Are you thankful for his goodness ? 

«**•• .• •.'.•.••• 

Q. Ho>y may you beat thtw your gm- 
titude? 



Section VIL 



Farther Consideration qf Personal . 
Endotvments. 

Questioner, Pan you tell me how many 
fingers you have upon each hand? 
Answer. ...,.., 
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Q. What is this hard substance thdt I 

feel within ? Is it bone ? 
j^ 

Q. Howmany pieces of bone are there 
in this thumb? 

* Q. How many in each of these fingers ? 

A 

Q. By what means are these three 
pieces of bone in each. finger so firmly 
joined one to the other ? 

A 

Q. Bend your fingers, and try whether 
these joints or hinges are not very firm. 

A 

Q. With what are the bones immedi- 
ately covered ? 

A 

Q. Can you see in some places the 
veins that carry the blood down to the 
very finger ends ?. 

A 



AM 

Q. Would it give you pun to have 
these small veins laid open ? 

A. ,-.... . 

Q^ By what naeans are the flesh and 
blood covered and protected ? 

Q. What is it that gives ftrmmesa to 
the ends of your, fingers,. and protects 
the «ki» from injuiy i 

^p • « •.•••. • 

Q. Can you turn the middte. johrt of 
your finger as you. turn the joint of your 
Vfln? 

A. 

Q. Had the joiut of your wrist been 
made exactly like the joints of your 
fingers, would you ever have been able 
to play at ball ? ... 

Q. P^ yqu see any othei advantage 
in being able to turn the hand upon the 
wrist? 
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A 

Q. Yoyr hand seems then to have 
been formed for some particular purpose : 
What do you think it was intended for ? 

A w . 

Q. Did you crer take notice of the 
paur of a cat? 

Q. In what does the cat> patr diflfor 
from your hand? 

A. . , 

Q. The bones and joints of the cat's 
paw are formed as nicely as the bones 
and jobvts of your fingers. The cat has 
as much the use of its joints as you have 
of yours : But can it use them to the 
same purpose; or do they seem formed 
for a different purpose? 

A, 

Q. Is it the nature of cata to cateh 
mice if 

A. 

Q. Ify instead of bein^ armed with 
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« 

sharp claws, they had only nails such as 
we have, would it be an advantage to 
then), or otherwise ? 

A 

Q. Think again of the diflFerence be- 
tween the form of your hand and the 
paw of a cat ; then tell me whether each 
were fitted for the same purpose, or for 
different purposes ? 

A 

Q. Were both formed by one wise and 
great Creator ? 

A 

Q. Does it then appear to you that 
(jrbd gave to every living creature the 
form best suited or adapted to its parti- 
cular nature ? 

A 

Q. Our hands are evidently fitted for 
performing various sorts of work : Do 
those who elnploy their hands usefully, 
or those who never do any thing, best 
answer the design of their Creator, who 
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bestowed on them hands formed for 
use? 

A, 

Q. Have you ever known or heard of 
children who employed their hands in 
doing mischief or injury to others ? 

A 

Q. Was it, think you, to enable us 
to hurt or molest our felloNV-creatures, 
that God bestowed upon us hands so ad- 
mirably formed ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. But perhaps the great and wise 
Creator of all things no longer sees or 
knows what is done in the world which 
he made : What is your notion of this ? 

A . 

Q. If God sees us always, during 
every moment of our lives, he must see 
when we make an ill use of any of his 
gifts : Are our hands the gift of God ? 

A 

Q. Do you think that God can ap- 
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prove of our malcing ^m. ill use of the 

hands which he has given us ? 
A 

AA* * • • • f ( 

Q. Can you now do much that is Me- 
ful? 

A . 

Q. You have not then, as yet attained 
the full use of your hands ? 

A, ..... . 

Q. Though you were never to do any 
thing your hands would in time grow 
large and strong ; but^ though increased 
in strength and si«sei if aot accustomed 
to work, they would oot be serriceaible : 
What then must you now do, in order to 
prepare your hands for being fully eer^ 
viceable to yourself and others ? 

A 

Q. Describe to me the shape of your 
foot. 

A. 

Q. Have the animals that go on four 
legs feet of the same f(»rm as yours ? 
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Q. What posture does the fin*tt^ of 
your feet enable you to assume? 

*\» •••••• 

Q. Would such a form of foot be of 
any use to horsM Asd oews ? 

A . 

Q. But by the form of your feet you 
are not only enabled t6 ^(anid! erect, tot 
to walk and mn : Biaeoii tiptoe, ^md ob- 
serve whether tiaeie 1» my JQiAt in your 
foot that assists you in rannin»g and in 
walkings 

A. • - * . . . 

Q. Can yom turn out ybur toes ? 

A 

Q. How are you. enabled to do this ? 

A . 

Q. Can your leg turn in the same 
mattner on the kneojoint? - 

A • 

Q. The joint at Ihe knee and the joint 
at the ancle must then, it seems, be 
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somewhat diflferent in. their form or con- 
struction ? 

•A. ,'.•_. . 



' Q. It is httt little thdtany of you can 
at present compcdiiuid of: the oature of 
your frame jbutv eVcn-in the few par- 
ticulars that you are able to notice, you 
may see enough to give you some dis- 
tant notion of the. wisdom of Him who 
formed you : ; Do you know how many 
senses you have ? 

A /' . . 

Q. Can you see ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Well, you have then seeing; that 
is one sense. Can you hear ? 
A 
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Q. Hearing is another sense. Can you 
feel what you touch ? 

£\» • • • ^ • • • 

Q. Feeling or touch is a third sense. 
If you can smell, and taste, these are 
two other senses. Reckon them dis- 
tinctly, and tell me how many there are 
in all ? 

A 

Q. Have you ever seen the inside of a 
watch or clock, with all its wheels in 
motion ? 

A. . . . . • • 

Q. You are not yet wise enough to be 
made to understand th^ nature of such 
curious machinery, but you understand 
the isfFects : You know that these wheels 
are contrived so as to make the hands 
upon the dial-plate move, and point ex- 
actly to the hour of the day ? 

A 

Q. When you observe how punctually 
the hand of the clock points to the hour, 
H 3 
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yoa are not so foolish as to suppose 
that it would thus go, if the workmasi^ 
ship within were destroyed, or taken 
away ? 

A 

Q. Do the movemeiits of the clock 
slepend on the natsre of the workman^ 
ship ? 

XX* • • • • . • • . 

Q« Yoii are not yet capable of com- 
prehending the wonderful and admira- 
ble structure or formation of the eye; 
but do you not think that it must be in- 
finitely nftore nic^ and curious than that 
of the inside of a watch or clock ? 

A 

Q. Look straight forward, — ^then up, 
— ^and down, — to the right, — and to the 
left ^^and then teli mc whether your 
eyes are fixed :so as to see only in one 
direction? 

A. 

Q, Do you derive great advantage 
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from this p^wer i)f lookiog round you in 
«11 directions i^ 

A. ..... . 

<2« Did the greai Creator provide for 
you this advantige whefa he ordained the 
form of the eye? 

A 

Q. Are your eyes dry like the skiuy' or 
have they over them a certain portion of 
moisture? 

A. ..... . 

Q.. Are your eym ever filled irith wa- 
ter, so as io ovedlov m drops ? 

A 

Q. W:faat iio ymi cali those idropi of 
ivoter irhich faU from y^our eyes wken 
you cry ? 

A 

Q. Do you see very clearly when your 
eytts are thm fiUed with waiter ? 

A. • . . . . • 

Q. Neither oould you see if your eyes 
were 4)inte 4hf . It Memn then neces- 
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sarjT that there should be some xrontriv- 
ance for wiping the eye, to disperse the 
tears, and keep it in a proper state of 
moisture : What is there about your eye 
that seems intended to answer this use- 
ful purpose of wiping it ? 

A 

Q. Have you ever had a mote in your 
eye ? 

A. 

Q. Would the smallest grain of sand 
blown into the eye, not only hinder one 
to see, but occasion great pain ? 

A 

. Q. Are your eyes, like the rest of your 
face, exposed to every shower of dust; 
or are you provided with the means of 
protecting them ? 

/\m • • • 9 • • • • 

Q. You wink hard when aware of the 
danger; but, were. your eyelids not fur- 
nished with that little fringe at the edge, 
they could not afford to your eyes con- 
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stant and complete protection as they 
now do : What do you call that fringe 
which is so ornamental and so useful to 
the eyelid ? 

A 

Q. Is the ear the organ of hearing ? 

A 

Q. Do you suppose the frame or con- 
I struction of the ear to be less wonderful 

than that of the eye ? 

A 

Q. But do you see so much of the 
construction of the ear^ as to enable you 
to form a notion of the parts within that 
are concealed from our observation ? 

\ ' A 

i Q. Why is the machinery of a watch 

enclosed within a case? Is it because 

' it is coarse and ugly, or because it is so 

very nice and delicate that it would suf* 

I fer from exposure ? 

A 

Q. Nowy tell me why the machinery 
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of tbe Mr i% in jrpur opioioA, ico^cealad 

Q. True; it is indeed adiairably fine 
and delicate. Nor ^re. tbe prgans by 
which you are eoaMed to feel, femd to 
taste, and to smell, l/ess. wonderfally 
formed* WduJd, you gt^atly ftel the 
wtut of uny of these ]8»MS ? 

A . 

Q- They then .contribute greatly to 
ydur happiness? 

A* ..... . 

Q. Who hestowtd on you the bless- 
ings <)fdight and hfwric^ w4 thi^ other 
senses? .... 

A. . . • . • . 

Q. But if the organs of all your fiv« 
Mnies be very nicely and ddkately 
fonned, may they not be tery easily in- 
jured? 

A* • • • •.•,», 

Q. You hftre liv/ed «ome time, And yet 
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they aeem to b^ all safe: by wboln luve 
they been preserved? 

Jl\.'» • • • • . • • . 

Q. It hctms then that you have, ever 
since you canve into the worlds been 
under the care and protection of God? 

Q. Does Godi even t^ the pr«ept 
moment, still con:ti«Me to ppotecft you? 

jt\» • • • •«•.•, , 

Q. Do you {utturally love them if ho 
are good to you ? 

A. \ . . 

Q. Wheat you walk upon ypux feet, 
¥^hen you use your bonds and arms, il 
it from the goodness of God that you 
are thus happy in the ei^joyment.of such 
powers of motion? 

X\m • • • * • • • 

Q. Is God good to you, in enaUing 
you to see and hear? 
A 
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Q. And do you love the Being who is 
so very good to you? 

A. . 

Q. Will you think more of his good- 
ness than you have ever thought of 'it 
before? 

A 

Q. The more you think of it will you 
not love him the more ? 

A 

Q. Do children feel very joyful when 
running and skipping at their sports? 

A 

Q. But does not a little kitten, when 
it frolics about at play^ seem also to be 
very happy ? 

^JL« - • • ^ « • •- 

Q. Does the kitten know to whose 
goodness it owes the power of being 
happy? 

A. ..... . 

Q. The kitten enjoys itself as much as 
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yott do; in what then are you happier 
than the kitten ? 

Q. Do birds and beasts see, ahd hear, 
and touchy and taste, and smell, as well 
as you ? 

A 

Q. The great Creator of all things has 
then, it seems, given to other animals 
beside man the nice and delicately form- 
ed organs of those different senses. But 
when birds and beasts open their eyes 
on the light of day, do they know who 
gave them the power of seeing what the 
light of day displays to view? 

A 

Q. A dog is very grateful to the mas- 
ter who feeds him, and even cats, though 
not so sensible as dogs, shew a sense of 
gratitude to those who are kind to them. 
Were those thankful creatures capable 
of being made to understand that all 
they enjoy is from God, would they, do 



jctt ifainkf be gmte&l td him inr his 
gifts? 

A . . 

Q. Are.yoii lew ak^^Q. of tfatakikfol- 
lifesii thftQ koU lor dog? 

XS* •••••• 

Q. And do yoa kuow tbat.it is £roin 
God you have received iiU that you luive 
and «ajcy ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Wbat utt (do you .make xif thia 
knowl^ge? 



SfiCTlOK VIII. 

On the ftecesisity of Notice or Observation. 

Quertianer. Has Godi ia giring you 
S3ght» bestowed on yon a great blessing? 
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Q. Aft you tttry thankful to Ood for 
being able to see? 

Q. Do you thmk that God gave you 
sight in order that yon might alvatya 
see what was before yttur eyes? 

A 

Q. But tb you realty always see all 
that is within reach of your sight? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Does it «ever happmi, that though 
sitting withiD^ight of ihedoor^ yoti da 
not perodve wbedbsr it id shttt or ofnenr . 

A. . . . . i . 

Q. Does it never happen^ that though 
sitting by the £re-3ide, you do not ob- 
serve whether tht boaiith he dean or 
dirty ; or whether the ^fife-inms he in 
their proper places? 

A > 

Q. Do you alwaysi without heing de- 
sired to notice^ <>b6erve whether thiogs 
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that ought to be laid in a straight line 
are so or not? 

Q. When you do not perceive these 
things, is it because they are not within 
reach of your sight? 

A. 

Q. Do you at such times make use of 
your eyes, or do you not? ' 

Q. If any of your companions were 
to come before you with a fool's cap on 
her head, do you think that you WQuld 
not immediately observe her dress? 

A- . . . . • . 

Q. It seems, then, that you do not 
fail to see whatever by its strange ap- 
pearance attracts your notice? 

A 

Q. But did God bestow on you the 
blessing of sight, for no other purpose 
but that you ftiight see such things as 
strike your fancy? 
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A* • • • • • . • 

Q. Have you the power to see what- 
ever you chuse to notice? 

jt\» • • • • • • 

Q. Is it by noticing useful things, or 
by noticing foolish things^ that you will 
be most likely to improve in knowledge 
and in usefulness ? 

A. ,t 

Q^ Have we in the glorious works of 
creation, in the sun, and moon, and stars, 
and in the earth and all that it produces^ 
proofs of the wisdom, and goodness, and 
power of the great Creator? 

A. . . . • . . 

Q. Ought we then, or ought we not, 
to take notice of every object of nature 
which comes within reach of our obser- 
vation ? 

A. • . . . . . 

Q. When you take notice of the beauty 
of the sky above, or of ought that springs 
in the earth, and at the same time raise 
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your heart in thankfulness to the Cre- 
ator, are you tbea making a good use of 
the blessing of sight? 

Q. But weve you to take notice only 
Off such tfaingSy would you erer leani to 
become useful to otbevs? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Is it then necessary for yoa to learn 
to obserre things^ of a lowvr order, — ^the 
things that ave commonly around you? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Of two tfareaids, one person sees 
at a glance which is the; finest, while 
another, with sight equally good, sees no 
diifference between them. Now, tell me 
to which of these two persons the Uess* 
ing of sight is mmt tiuly useful? 

A 

Q. Of two servants employed in such 
household work as^ necessarily soils the 
hands, one sees not that her hands are 
dirty, and even seea not the dirty marks 

3 
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they make on the walls or doors, or what- 
ever they touch, while the other no sooner 
soils her hands than ^e observes the 
circumstance, and touches nothing until 
they are restored to cleanness. Now, 
tell me the cau^e of tbb dtflecefice be- 
tween them; does one, see better than 
th« Qth^r? 

A. . . • * . , 

Q. Of two girls walking m the sdreet,^ 
one shall see a horjse or carriage connng 
uj^ a^d, white H is yet at a distance, 
shall move deliberately out of its way, 
while the other, npt aeeing its approach, 
walk» on till it ift qixiH close to ber, and 
tjkw, in fright,, knows not which way to 
run, and is perhaps run over at the peril 
of her life : Is it not then happy for her 
wbo had; acquired the habit of taking 
noitice? 

A 
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Q. Do you hear my voice ? 

A 

Q, Do you hear the people who are 
talking in the next street as distinctly as 
you hear me ? 

Q. You can then only hear at a cer- 
tain distance ? 

A. ...... . 

Q. Do you always notice what is said 
when those who speak are within reach 
of your hearing? 

A 

Q. I believe so; you do not always 
notice. Now tell me, when it so hap- 
pens that you do not notice what is said, 
is your hearing at such times of any use 
to you ? 

t 
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Q. Have you it always in your power 
to notice ? 

A . 

Q. It IS then in yotir pow«r to hear, or 
not to hear, as you give your tnind to 
it? 

A 

Q. If you only hear when you attend 
to what is said, to what sort of discourse 
ought yon to attend or listen ? 

A 

Q. Do those who never willingly lis- 
ten to any thing but nonsense, make a 
proper use of the gift of hearing? 

A 

Q. Do tliose who willingly listen to 
bad words, or bad advice, show that they 
are thankful to God, who gave them ears 
to bear ? 

A 

Q. When you listen to the instructions 
of your parents and teachers, do you tlien 

N 
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make that use of your bearing which is 
pleasing to God ? 

A 

Q. And ought you not to endearour 
to please him, who^ in his goodness, has 
endowed you with so many precious 
gifts ? 

A 

Q. Some of the little birds that f)y in 
the air, and some of the four-footed ani- 
mals that walk the earth, are more quick 
sighted than any of us ; but can they so 
take notice of what they see as to im- 
prove in usefulness ? 

A. ..... * 

Q. How are you in this respect supe-^ 
rior to them ? 

A . 

Q. To take notice of what one sees, in 
order to become useful^ is then a proof 
of understanding ?. 

A 

Q. If two branches of berries, one 
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vi/bite, the other blacky were placed be- 
fore you, and you were told that the 
tvhite berries were poisonous^ and the 
black ones wholesome, which would you 
chuse to eat ? 

A 

Q. But rf the white berries looked very 
rich and ripe, might you not be tempted 
to taste them, though you were told that 
they would make you sick, and even make 
you die ? 

Q. You have then, as you think, sense 
enough to chuse between good and evil? 

A 

Q. But if you had not been told which 
of the sorts of berries was wholesome and 
which was poisonous, would you, of your 
awn self J have known which to chuse ? 

A 

Q. Young beasts that graze in the 
fields learn from nature to avoid what is 
poisonous ; but you, it seems, do not 
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learn this from nature^ yoa hav^to learn 
it in another way : In what way, then; 
are you tp obtain a knowledge of what 
is good for you ? 

A 

Q. Whether will he who carefully lis- 
tens to advice and instruction^ or he who 
bever minds or notices what is said to 
hiiX), he most apt to profit hy the adyice 
0f admonition qf his friends ? 

A 

Q. Were you ever warned of the dan- 
ger of going too near the fire ? 

A . 

Q. Have you ever heard of any child 
.who, after having been instructed in the 
nature of the danger, has, nevertheless, 
gone so near the fire as to have its clothes 
set on blaze, by which it has been dread- 
fully burned ? 

A 

Q. When a child suffers great pain 
from such an accident, whether will it 
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be glad or sorry for not having minded 
or attended to the warning ? 

A . 

Q. Children are altvaya told, that it 
is dangerous to go very near the fire ; 
but do those who do not attend to thifi 
admonition always suffer ? Do they not 
sometime go very near the fire, and 
escape unhurt ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Have those who do not suffer for 
their disobedience any reason to think 
themselves very wise for having disobey- 
ed? • ' ^ 

A 

Q. It is not then a proof of under- 
standing, but of folly, in children to do 
what they are forbidden to do i^ 

A ;. . . . 

Q. Are dogs and cats fond of being 
near the fire ? 

A 



Q. A well trained dog will not, how- 
ever, venture in his master's presence to 
go upon the hearth : How is a dog thus 
trained to keep from that which he likes? 
Is it by instructing him in the conse* 
quences ? 

A 

Q. The poor dog could not understand 
his master's reasons, 'and therefore he is 
beat and threatened into obedience; — 
while his master's eye is upon him he 
obeys through fear, but, when no one is 
in the room to see him, will he still keep 
away from the fire if he has a great in- 
clination to go near it r 

A 

Q. The dog, poor creature, is not to 
blame, for he could not understand why 
he was forbid : but is this the case with 
children ? . . 

A 

Q. Are children always able to under- 
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^tand the reasons why they are desired 
to do this, or forbid to do that ? 

A 

Q. But are not children able to un- 
derstandy that those who are better in- 
structed than themselves must know 
many things of which they are as yet 
ignorant ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Are not children able to understand, 
that they depend upon instruction ? 

A , 

Q. Whether then is it proper for chil- 
dren to do what they are forbid to do, 
because of not being able to understand 
why they are forbid ; or. is it right and 
proper that they should obey without 
murmuring, and attend to the instruc* 
tion that is to make them wise here- 
after ? 

A 

Q. If you make a good use of the un- 
derstanding with which God has endow- 
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edyou, will you not then carefully avoid 
what you are desired to avoid as dange- 
rous ? 



rous ; 
A. 



Section IX. 

On Labour and Design^ shewing the ne- 
cessity of Mental and Physical Exer- 
tions. 

Questioner. Of what are the walls of 
this house, (or the walls of the church), 
buill? 

Answer 

Q. Of what are the paititions which 
separate one room from another com- 
monly made ? 

A 

Q. Is there any difference between 
stone and brick r 

A. 
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Q. Where do stones come from ? Haw 
are they obtained ? 

^x» •••••• 

Q. Are brickie likewise qauried Q^m 
the rock? . •/ 

A. 

Q. True: Bricks are made of earth 
hardened in the fire; but how is the 
earth dug up r is it by means of an im*» 
plement called a spade ? 

A 

Q. Of what is the spade made ? 

A , . 

Q. Of what are the instruments made 
by which the stones are hewn from the 
rocky and cut and chiselled by the ma^ 
son? 

A 

Q. Trees are cut down by an axe i Of 
what are such axes made? 

A 

Q. Are the saws by which the wood 
is cut into boards^ and the other tools by 
N 3 
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which it is farmed to the carjienter's 
purposes, all likewise from iron? 

A 

Q. Is iron a metal, or ia it an earthy 
or a vegetable substance ? 

A. 

.. Q. Is iron fit for being used, as stone 
is, on being taken out of the earth; or 
must it be prepared for use by the smith I 

A. : . . . • • 

Q. Is it always, for whatever purpose 
it is intended, equally well polished ? 

A . 

Q. Of what is the fire-shovel made? 
And the fine needles used in nice needle* 
work, of what are they made? 

A 

Q. You perceive then that iron may 
he wrought to an extraordinary degree 
of perfection. Is it by the labour of 
men's hands that it is made to answer so 
many useful purposes? 

A 
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Q. Have the materials of: which our, 
houses are built been laid up, as if in 
stores, for us from the foundation of the 
world ? 

A. 

Q. But can the metals be taken from 
the mine, or the trees be. cut down for 
wood, or the stones be quarried from the. 
rock, or the bricks be prepared for use, 
without much labour? - 

A 

Q. Was it not in the power of him 
who made the world and all that it con- 
tains, to have formed the rocks into 
houses and comfortable dwellings I 

A. ..... . 

Q. If God had thought it good for* 
man to live in idleness, would he thus 
have made him to depend for every com- 
fort on his own exertions ? 

A 

Q. It seems then that idleness is not 
good for us in the sight of God, and that 
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be has in bts wisdom ordained that we 
should depend for all onr earthly oom*- 
forts on the exertion of skill and indos^ 
try? 

A 

Q. Is skill in any art to be obtabied 
at once, or is it acquired gradually by 
attending to instruction ? 

Q. Do you see any proofs of contri- 
vance, or design, in the building we are 
now in ; or da yon see only proof of the 
labour of men's bands ? 

A. , 

Q. Does contriving require thought ? 
Could any thing useful be contrived 
without thinking ? 

A 

Q« Thinking is the labour of the mind; 
When a man sits down to contrive such 
a house as this, is it his body or his mind 
that labours? 

A 
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Q. Has God then intended and ren- 
dered it necessary for us that we should 
labour with the mind as well as with the 
body ? 

Q. Brutes are strong, and many of 
them can be made to work ; but can they 
be made to labour with their minds r 

A 

Q. When you repeat words with your 
lips, without any attention to the mean- 
ing or sense of what you say, is it a part 
of your bodily frame, or is it your mjnd 
that is then at work ? 

Q. Monkeys can chatter with their 
lips, and parrots can repeat words very 
distinctly ; but has not God given you 
ability to do more than monkeys and 
parrots? 

A 

Q. When you repeat what you have 
got by heart, without knowing or attend- 
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ing to the meaningy do you at that time 
make any use of the. understanding in 
which you are superior to parrots and 
monkeys ? 

A 

Q. When you endeavour to under- 
stand, is it your mind that then laboucs? 

A. . . . • . . 

Q. Can you understand a le3son with- 
out attention ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. But do you not find it necessary, 
to pay attention to other things beaidea 
lessons ? 

A, ! . . . . . 

Q. When girls are very dirty and slo- 
venly in their persons, is it because they 
have not hands to make themselves clean 
and neat? 

A . 

Q. Can the slovenly make use of their 
hands when they please? 
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A. 

Q. Are those who are very dirty often 
found ready enough to use their hands 
in doiDg mischief? 

A 

Q. But do neatness and cleanliness 
requite attention? 

A. 

Q. Is attention a labour of the mind?. 

A 

Q. Have you now discovered the rea- 
son why some who have hands do never- 
theless remain dirty and slovenly in their 
persons ? 

A 

Q. Of two women equally strong, one 
shall carry a bason full of water from one 
end of the house to. the other without 
spilling a drop^ while the other woman 
cannot carry the same bason full of water 
without spilling at every step : What is 
the reason of this difference? 

A 
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Q. Yes : One had been accustamed to 
pay attention to what she was doing, and 
the other had not. That is to say» one 
had learned to use her mind when she 
used her hands, while the other had only 
learned to U6e her hands and not her 
mind. Which of these two persons would 
first observe that the water had been 
spilled upon the floor ? 

A 

Q. Can then a house be kept neat 
and orderly without some labour of the 
mind ? 

/\» •••••• 

Q. Is it by practice and habit that we 
become able to make good use of our 
hands in various sorts of work ? 

A 

Q. How are we to render ourselves 
able to make constant use of our minds? 

A 

Q. In learning to perform any sort of 
handy-work, are those who have been 
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early accustomed to employ their hands, 
or those whose hands have been seldom 
or never employed in work, most likely 
to succeed ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. In order to be neat-handed, is it 
then necessary to begin to use one's hands 
as soon as possible? 

A 

Q. But will those who can only work 
with their hands, without being able to 
observe, or to know whether they are 
working to any purpose, be as useful to 
themselves and others as those who are 
able both to contrive and to execute? 

A 

Q. Are those then best off who can 
use their hands and their minds at the 
same time? 

A 

Q. Do you think that this can easily 
be done by those who have never been 
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accustomed to pay attention to what 
they were doing? 

A. . . , . . '. 

Q. It is then as necessary to begin by 
times to use the mind as to. begin by 
times to use the hand^. Those who have 
never learned to use their minds, will 
never do any sort of work thoroughly 
nor properly. Even in such trifling 
things as washing one's hands and sweep- 
ing the hearth, those who have never 
been accustomed to observe will be found 
deficient. Learn, therefore, whatever you 
do, to give attention to what you aref 
about. 
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PART III. 

Esampks of Questions calculated to lead 
the Mind to form just Notions of the 
Religious and Social Duties. 

Section I. 

Treatment of the Inferior Animals. 

Questioner. Do you like to feel happy ? 

Answer 

Q. Who has given you the spirit of 
enjoyment? 

A 

Q. Yes : When you feel glad and 
happy it is God who gives you gladness. 
He delights to see all creatures happy, 
and if you are good will make you happy 
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forever. If God who makes you happy 
has given you power to make other crea- 
tures happy or miserable, how ought you 
to use that power ? 

A 

Q. Are you happy when in pain ? 

A 

Q. Do you think that birds and beasts 
feel pain as much as you do? 

A 

Q. Can they be happy while in pain ? 

A . 

Q. God has made happiness for every 
creature that lives. The very flies, who 
buzz about and sport in the sun-beam, 
enjoy themselves as you do in the hours 
of play : But if you torture them by tear- 
ing off their wings, will they then be 
happy? 

A 

Q. Has God given them the power of 
enjoyment, in order to give you an op* 
portunity of making theoi miserable? 
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Q, Do not the birds in the air seem 
very happy creatures ? How joyfully 
do they sing among the branches of the 
green trees ! With what pleasure do 
they skim through the air, as they carry 
home the food they have gathered for 
their tender young! As they approach 
the nest, and hear the chirps of the 
little brood, their hearts beat with joy, 
and their little wings flutter with delight 
But if, instead of hearing the voices of 
their little ones, they should, on return- 
ing to the nest, hear the loud clamours 
of wicked children, and behold their nest 
torn down, and their darling young ex* 
firing in the grasp of some mischievous 
boy, would they be any longer happy? 

A 

Q. Who gave to little boys and girls 
the power of making those innocent crea- 
tures miserable? 

A 
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Q. But will God approve of their mak- 
ing such a use of the power he permits 
them to have over the weaker than them- 
selves? 

^\» •••••• 

Q. Are dogs and cats God's creatures ? 

A 

Q. Do they feel pleasure and pain? 

Q. Are they like you glad to eat when 
they are hungry, and to drink when they 
are thirsty; and are they grateful to those 
who treat them kindly ? 

A 

Q. But have not those who keep 
dogs power to starve, and kick^ and beat 
them? 

A. . • . • . . 

Q. Does God, who is everywhere pre- 
sent, observe such conduct with pleasure 
or with displeasure? 

A 
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Q. Would the man who starves his 
dog like to be starved hiioself ? 

Q. From whose bountiful goodness is 
it that he himself has bread to eat ? 

A. 

Q. And is it a proper return that he 
makes to the goodness of God, when he 
starves or ill uses the creature over whom 
God has given him power? 

A. ..... • 

Q« Are not cats likewise God's crea- 
tures ? 

A 

Q. And are they not very useful to 
man ? 

A 

Q. Are the shape and motions of a 
cat ugly and disagreeable? 

^\a . k . • • • 

Q. Is not the soft fur with which the 
cat is clothed very beautiful, stained, as 
it often is, with various dyei ? 
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A 

Q. What sort of sound do^ a cat 
make when it is happy ? 

A 

Q. And is the purring of a cat disa-^ 
greeable? 

A 

Q. Does a good mind Uke, or dislike 
the sight of iiappiness ? 

A , 

Q. Is it good, or is it wicked, to take 
pleasure in the misery of any living crea- 
ture? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Can they then be good boys who 
take pleasure in chasing, and hurting, 
and killing cats ? 

A 

Q. Has not every creature the power 
of giving pain to those who are weaker 
than itself? 

A. 

Q. A dog can kill a cat; a cat can 

3 
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kill rats and imioe. The larger beosts^'of 
fureyi such as lions and tigers^^ kill and 
derotir all ^eaker .animals that c^me . 
within their reach ; for God has been 
pleased to^ nvake this tbevr natu>i% : But 
has God givim to these amnialsinstinct^ 
or has he given them understanding foif 
the guide of their actions ? 

A , . 

Q. When a cat sees a little mouse, is 
it capable of thinking of the goodness 
of the Creator, in conferring, even on 
such little animals, the power of enjoy- 
ment? 

A, 

Q. When the cat pounces on its little 
prey, is it capable of reflecting on the 
pain it gives ? 

A 

Q. But are boys, like cats and tigers, 
guided by instinct, or has God endowed 
them with understanding? 

A • . 

o 
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Q, Are they capable of perceiving the 
goodness of God, in having given to all 
living creatures the power of enjoyment? 

Q. Are they capable of forming a no- 
tion of the sufferings occasioned by the 
pain of blows and wounds; also of the 
sufferings of terror ? 

A. 

Q. When they then, without any pro- 
vocation, torture and destroy cats, or 
other animals, by what spirit are they 
impelled ? Is it by the spirit of cruelty ? 

A. 

Q. It is certainly cruel to take plea- 
sure in inflicting pain. But it is from 
being vain of the power they have to 
frighten and molest such creatures, that 
boys are often led thoughtlessly to acts 
of cruelty : Now, has any one reason to 
be vain, of the power he derives from his 
size or strength ? 

A 
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Q. On whom does every human being 
depend for the preservation of activity, 
and strength, and every personal advan* 
tage? 

A 

Q. Is it in gratitude to God, that those 
who are strong and active employ the 
power he has given them, in maiming, 
or hurting the creatures to whom he has 
given life and happiness ? 

A. . . . . . . 

Q. But has not God given us power 
over the lives of the inferior animals ? ^ 

A 

Q. Does this give us any right to tor- 
ture them ? Ought we not rather, in 
thankfulness to God, to be at great pains, 
when it is necessary to take life, to make 
the death of the animal as easy as possi- 
ble? 

A 

Q. God has given his permission that 
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aaim&ls may be killed for the use of man ; 
but then their lives must be taken from 
them without putting them to unneces- 
sary torture. The butcher, whose trade 
it is to kill sheep and oxen, is. not cruel, 
unless he takes pleasure in making them 
suffer pain : Now, tell me what it is to 
be cruel ? 

A. . • • . • . 

Q. Is it likely that any one would, at 
the very moment, he was thinking of 
God's goodness to himself, be cruel to 
other creatures ? 

A 

Q. In order then to avoid all cruelty, 
we must often think of the goodness of 
Qod to us, and to all other creatures : 
yfS must riemember, that his mercies are 
over all his works, and that, as he has 
made every living creature to be happy 
while it lives, though he has given us 
power over the lives of the inferior ani- 



iqaJs, he has given us no light to make 
^h^ip jpiserable. 



Section VII. 
SacifoU Affections. 

Questioner. Has God Almigbty shetra! 
great goodness and mercy towards you, 
in blessiiig yui wttii the (friends by whom 
you have been cherished and protcicteld? 

AnsBsoer. . . • v • . 

Q. Have not your fraeinds been mald& 
the instruments of good to you ? . 

A . 

Q. W6uld you thrak it a griat happi- 
ness if God should permit you to become 
the instrument of good to others ? 

A 

Q. To whom would you, in that case, 
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think yourself bound to do good ? Would 
it not be to the friends with whom God 
has blessed you ? 

A. 

Q. Arc you sure that you would thank- 
fully receive, from God the power of do- 
ing good to them ? 

A 

Q. Do you think that any one does 
good to you who takes pains to contri- 
bute to your happiness ? 

A. 

Q. Can a child, by constant obedience, 
and affectionate attention to those by 
whom it is cherished and protected, con- 
tribute to their happiness r 

A, 

Q. And has God not put it in your 
power to be obedient, and to be atten- 
tive, and affectionate ? 

A 

Q. You perceive then tliat God Al- 
mighty has already enabled you to be 
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the instrument of good to those who 
have done good to you : Do you ever 
rejoice to think of the power that has 
thus been given yoii ? 

A 

Q. But power has also been given you 
to become the instrument of evil to those 
who have done you good : Do you feel 
any wish to exercise that power ? 

A. ^ 

Q. You do not then desire to nlake 
your friends unhappy ? 

A 

Q. Are people made unhappy by vex- 
ation ? 

A, ..... . 

Q. Are people made unhappy by dis- 
appointment F 

•A 

Q. Are people made unhappy by see- 
ing their trouble and labour thrown 
away ? 

A 
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Q. Do not children, by peovecseness^ 
aod obstinacy, ^od ill temper, csaoBeyex- 
ation to thoae Who have the care of 
them? 

A 

Q. A$ often then <as you ate perverse, 
or obstinate, w Ul-humeurod, you make 
i^e of the ^power mth wKhAi your ore en- 
trusted ; but do you ncKt «t sudh'times 
make use of it to do evil ? 

A. . . . . , . 

Q. Do not child reiiy by; noli making 
use of their opportunities of improve- 
ment, iOcoas^B the uiihafKpidiess ^f disap- 
pointment to their friends ? 

A 

Q. As ^f ten then as you are idle or 
inattentive, do you not make use of your 
power to make your friends unhappy ? 

A. ' 

Q. Do you consider those who labour 
for your improvement as your friends r 

A. 
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Q. Whea you do hot apply to Icam 
what they are at pains to teach, do. you 
not make them feel that their pains have 
been thrown aWay ? 

A 

Q. In all such instances^ if such ever 
occur, do you not make yourself the in- 
strument of evil to thos^ whom Qod has 
madq thjo instrunqents of gopd to you ? 

A- ..... . 

Q, As God is ever pi'esent with us, 
must he not know in what manner we 
use the power he has given us? 

A 

Q. Do the good approve of what is 
good, or do they approve of what is 
evil? ... 

/*. • ... • . . » 

Q. God is infinitely good. If he, 
therefore, has blessed us with friends and 
protectors, and put it in our power to 
take from their happiness, or to add to 
it, by our conduct, do you think he will 
o3 
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approve of our making an ill uye of that 
power? 

A 

Q. It is then the will of God that 
children should be always dutiful- and 
affectionate to those whom he has made 
the instruments of good to them ? 

A . * 

Q. But have you no connexion in this 
life with any besides your parents and 
instructors ? Have you neither brothers, 
nor sisters, nor companions, nor school- 
fellows ? 

A 

Q. Has God given you the power to 
increase or diminish their happiness ? 

A. 

Q. Have they not the power to in* 
crease or diminish yours? 

A. 

Q. If any of them are quarrelsome and 
contentious, do they at jiuch times make 
you happy r ' 
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A. : • . . . . 

Q. Do those who quarrel and contend 
with you, make a good^ or an ill use, of 
the power they possess? ' . 

j\» •■«••• 

Q. In doing so they do very ilL But 
will their doing ill appear in the sight of 
God a sufficient excuse for you, if you 
keep up the quarrel r 

A . 

Q. Do you think that any one feels 
happy when ill-humoured ? 

A 

Q. Those who are cross with you are 
not then happy in being cross : But do 
you think that by being cross to them 
in return, you will restore to them the 
feeling of happiness ? 

A 

Q. If it is your duty to use your power 
to increase the happiness of those around 
you, ought you not to endeavour to re- 
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store them to the enjoyment of good 
tumper smA good wiH ? 

A . . 

Q. Is it likely^ thaA hy auswertag. jm 
anger you will restore them to temper? 

Q. If you k^pt in mmdi thai God: is 
ever pre&etat^ would you thai answer 
cross or peevish words with, words eq^uaU 
ly cross and peevish ? . 

A. . . • . . • 

Q. But is God ths; least prasent with 
you for your being forgetful of his .pre- 
sence? 

A . 

Q. Do y oir not oftea do wrong ? 

A 

Q. Do you not often do what you 
ought not to do, and often leave undone 
what you ought to have done? 

A. 

Q. You have then, in the shor t'course 
of your life, often offended God : But 
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has God therefore withdrawn his mercies 
from you ? » 

A. / 

Q. D.O you hot feel and enjdy the conn 
tinuance of his gpbdness.? 

A 

Q. It 3ieems then, that notwithstand^ 
ing your undeservings, God is still g6od 
and gracious to you : How does . this 
teach you to act with regsud to yoiir 
fellow-creatures? Does it teach you to 
resent every little injury they may do to 
you? 

A 

Q. If God is ever ready to grant for-» 
giveness to us, do you think he will ap- 
prove of our expressing great displea- 
sure against such of .our companions aa 
offend us? 

A 

Q. When any one. behaves. ilL to us, 
I will God approve of our behaving iU, to 

] them in return? 
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A . 

Q. Whien we behave well to them 
who have behaved ill to us^ do we then 
act agreeably to the will of God ? 

A 

Q. Ha$ God put it in our power to 
behave well or ill as we please ? 

A 

Q. When do we make the proper use 
of this power? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Ought we not constantly to en- 
deavour to behave to others in the man- 
lier which we believe will be approved 
by the God of mercy? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Do you think that God, who sees 
our hearts, will approve of our doing to 
others what we do not like that others 
should do to us ? 

A 

Q. Do you like to be treated rudely 
and unkindly by your companions ? 
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A • . 

Q. If ever then you are rude or an<* 
kind to them, do you hot then do what 
you do not like them to do to you ? 

A 

Q. Do you like any one to be nig- 
gardly, and selfish, and ungenerous in 
their dealings with you? 

A 

Q. If ever you are selfish or ungene* 
rous in dealing with others, do you in 
such instances do as you would be done 
by? 

A 

Q. Do you like any one to judge 
harshly of your conduct, and to think 
worse of you than you deserve ? 

A 

Q. When you judge harshly of others 
is it not very possible that you may think 
worse of them than they deserve ? 

A . 
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Q. Do you in this . instance do as you 
like others should do to you? 

A 

Q. Do you like to have yimr faults 
spoken of, and dwelt upon by your cbm- 
panio&s in their conversation ? 

^\»- • • • • ' • • • 

Q. As often thisn as you speak of th« 
faults of your companions, ought not 
your conscienciei to accuse you of .(ben 
doing what you wiould by no means 
cbuse others to. da to you ? 

A 

Q. Is it possible that God, who kndws 
all things, does not know when we do to 
others what we do not like that any 
should do to us ? 

A 

Q. Is it possible that our condact 
in such instances can be approved by 
God? 

A» ••••••• 
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Q. Do you, lite tb he treated witft 
gentleness and good-nature ? 

A 

Q. When you are good-natisred and 
gentle you thendo as you would be done 
by> do you not? 

Q- When yon si^and in n^i^dof hd^ 
do you like to be readily assisted P 

A. ..... . 

Q. When you readily and cheerfully 
lend your assistance tD others, what do 
you then do ? 

A 

Q. When you bappien to disoblige or 
offend any one, do you like to be fully 
•and geneixnsly forgiven? 

A 

Q. How then ought you to 2K5t when 
any one happens to offend or disoblige 
you? 

A 

Q. Do you like to experience kind- 
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ftess and good-will from all with whom 
you associate? 

X\» •••••• 

Q. How then ought your heart to be 
disposed towards others?. 

A 

Q. Will not God, who sees the heart, 
approve of those who endeavour to cul* 
tivate in themselves the spirit of kind- 
ness and good- will? . 

A, 



Section III. 
Social Affections continued. 

Questioner. Have your brothers, and 
sisters, and companions, and school-fel- 
lows, derived their being from Almighty 
God? 

Anszver. . . , . 
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Q. Have they all from their birth beeii 
objects of his goodness and mercy ? 

. Q. Does God continue to bless them 
by his heavenly kindness and protection? 

A * 

Q; Does the lo^ of God extend to 
all his creatures? 

Xxt • • •••■■•••• 

Q. Your companions then are objects 
of God's love? 

A . 

Q. Arc you and they equally the chil- 
dren of one heavenly Father ? . 

A 

Q. Is God equally good and merciful 
to all the children of his love? 

A , .. 

Q. Are not then all bound alike in 
gratitude to him who is the bountiful 
Giver of all good? 

A 

Q, Can we better shew our gratitude 
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to God than by studying to oTiey his 

will ? 

^v« • • • •.».«. 

Q. Now, call to mind th6 goodne$a of 
God| and then tell me \trbethef it can i4i 
your opinion be his will that, we should 
hate or despise any, who are the objects 
of his love and mercy ? . 

A 

Q. If we hate any of our fellow- cfea- 
tureSy what conduct do we then pursue? 
Do we then pay respect to the will of 
God, and shew gratitude for his g!Q^d- 
nessr 

A. . . . i . 

Q. If we despise and look down with 
contempt on any being who shares in 
the mercies, and is under the protection 
of ^d, can we expect to be approred 
by him who knows what passes in our 
hearts ? 

A, ..... . 
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Q. Do you think that you have any 
faults ? 

A 

Q, When you commit a fault, do you 
not hope, and wiah, and pray to be for- 
given by God for the fault which you 
have committed? 

A 

Q. Would you not think it good and 
kind of a companion earnestly to desire 
that God would forgive you ? 

A. . . . . , . 

Q. Does this teach you how you, on 
your part, ought to act with regard to a 
companion who is faulty? 

A 

Q. When you do well, and are con- 
scious of acting properly, do you like 
that your companions should give you 
credit for all the good you do? 

A 

Q. Ought you not then to observe 
and acknowledge what is right and good 
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in the conduct of any of your compa* 
nions? 

A • •. 

Q. When you obtain coinmetidation 
or reward from your superiors, do you 
feel most obliged to the companions 
who rejoice with you, or to those who 
seem to begrudge your happiness ? 

A 

Q. What dispositions then ought you 
to have towards such of your companions 
as are preferred to honour ? Ought you 
to rejoice in their success, or to begrudge 
it them ? 

A 

Q. Would you like to live in theVorld 
alone? 

A. - 

Q, You then think it a great blessing 
to live in a world so full of people that' 
you can never be out of the- reach of 
society ? 

A 



fl 
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Q. But would not this blessing be in- 
creased, by the certainty that all you 
meet will be well-disposed towards you ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Even while yet a child, would you 
not feel it a happiness to be certain that 
^11 your companions regarded you with 
kindness and affection ? 

j\» . * k • • • 

Qi Can you be certain of this ? 

A 

Q. But do not you know to a certainty 
what sort of disposition you cherish to- 
wards them ? 

A 

Q. Do you feel kind and affectionate 
to those who always treat you with af- 
fection and kindness ? 

A , . 

Q. Are your companions in this re- 
spect, tWnk you, different from you ? 

A 

Q. In order to know how they feel in 
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general towards you, what then have you 
to do but to ask your own heart how you 
feel dispmed generally to them ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Ought brothers end sisters to love 
each other, and to live together in con^ 
slant harmony ? 

A 

Q. Do good parents approve of this 
affectionate conduct in their children to- 
wards each other ? 

A 

Q. Who is the Father of us all } 

A 

Q. You, and your companions and 
school -fellows, are thcQ members of the 
family of God ; and, as such, are you not 
bound to love each other, and to live in 
constant harmony ? 

A 

3 
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Section IV. 

Use and Abuse of the Gifts of God. 

QuesttGMer. Can you teU me the num- 
ber of your senses ? 

Answer. 

Q. Have you all those senses in per- 
fection ? 

A 

Q. Do you acknowledge the goodness 
of God in having conferred on you such 
precious benefits ? 

A . 

Q. Is the wisdom, and power, and 
goodness of the Creator, manifested in 
the formation of your body ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Are your hands formed to be use- 
ful? 

p 
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A 

Q. But is it not by their hands that 
the wicked accomplish their wicked 
deeds ? 

A. 

Q. We have it then in our power to 
employ our hands ill or well : But does 
not the Almighty see and observe our 
actions ? 

A 

Q. Do you think it possible that God 
can approve of our making a bad use of 
any of his gifts? 

A • 

Q. Can we do any thing bad without 
an abuse of the power which God has 
given us ? 

A 

Q. Are health and strength the gifts 
of God? 

A 

Q. Have we it in our power to destroy 
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our health by carelessness, or by doing 
foolish things to please our fancy? 

A 

Q. If we thus destroy our health, do 
we not in this instance abuse the gift of 
God? 

A 

Q. May strength be usefully employ- 
ed ? 

A . 

Q. But does not great bodily strength 
put it in one's power to hurt, and harm, 
the weak and defenceless ? 

A 

Q. Has any one reasoa to boast of 
possessing strength ? 

A. 

Q. Is it a proper use, or is it an abuse 
of the gift of strength, to employ it in 
vain and foolish feats, for the silly pur- 
pose of exciting wonder? 

A 
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Q. Do you OQBsider sight as a very 
precious blessing ? 

XX* • • • • • « 

Q. Have you any power Ao improve 
tine gift of sight to useful purposes ? 

A 

Q. May you not, by acquiring the ha- 
bit of noticing and observing, render the 
gift of sight always useful ? 

A. 

Q. But may you not, by only noticmg 
such things as strike your fancy, or ex* 
cite your admiration, become habitually 
unobserving of other things? 

A 

Q. Do you use the gift of sight to 
good purpose, when you do not observe 
the things which it is your, duty to ob- 
serve ? 

A 

Q. Can such an abuse of the gift of 
sight be pleasing to your Creator ? 

A 



Q. Is not hearing tbe gift of God ? 

Q. Do we hear to any purpose that 
to which we do not lirten wtth atten- 
tion? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Is it then in. your .powei; to abuse 
the gift of hearing, by listening with at- 
tention 9o\y to what is wicked or unpro- 
fitable ? 

A 

Q. Have you it not also in your power 
to improve ti>e gift of heariltig to good 
purpose^ by: liateniog. with afttentton to^ 
what is profitable and instructive ? 

**• . • # • • . • .« 

Q. Whethet do those wholend a will- 
ing dar to good advice, or those who lend 
a. willing ear to nonsensei gtv)e beat proof 
of their being mindful that hearing is the 
gift of God? 

A . 
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Q. Has God bestowed on brute ani- 
mals the power of speech ? 

A 

Q. Ought not then the gift of speech, 
which God has bestowed on us, to be 
considered as a distinguished blessing ? 

A 

Q. Did God bestow on us the gift of 
speech that we might be enabled to com^ 
municate our thoughts to each other ? 

A . 

Q. Did God, by endowing us with 
speech, enable us to be useful to others, 
by giving theili true and satisfactory, in- 
formation concerning what we know? 

A 

Q. But have we not, by possessing 
speech, the power of deceiving others, 
by telling them we think what we do 
not think ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. When any one asks us concerning 
what we have done, or said, or seen, or 
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beard, or known, have we it not in our 
power to conceal thei truth, and to an- 
swer falsely ? 

A 

Q. Does God know all our thoughts 
and observe all our actions ? 

A 

Q. Do you think that God, in whom 
is the perfection of all truth and holiness, 
will approve of our making use, in any 
instance, of the gift of speech to deceive 
others ? 

A 

Q. Is it very grievoas to be severely 
reprimanded or punished by those who 
are over us ? 

A. 

Q. But is it not infinitely more griev- 
ous and terrible to be exposed to the 
wrath of God ? 

A 

Q. Is it not then great folly to incur 
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the anger of God^ ki order W escape the 
anger of man ? 

A. 

Q. Are those who tell lies in excuse 
for their faults guilty of this folly? 

A 

Q. Would it be absurd and ridiculous 
in you to tell me that your little' arm is 
two yarids knig) while, by a gboice of my 
eyc^ I must per0e(uv^ itd length? 

'j\» . • > • • • • « 

Q. And does not God see the tlioughte 
of your heart as plainly as I see the length 
ofyy^iiftamMFr < .. . . 

Q. Is it not then an insult on thema* 
jesty of God to speak with an intention 
ta deeer¥6 ? 

Q. Do you truly think that you are 
bound in duty to shew gratitude to God 
for fats goodiaocssF 

A 
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Q. Has he put it in our power to ma- 
nifest our.dispositioas by the use we make 
bf his gifts ? 

A. 

Q. Have we it in our power to use our 
speech in praising God for his mercies ? 

A . 

Q. Is it not in our power by speech to 

entreat the continuance of his goodness, 

to implore his pardon for our sins, and to 

recommend ourselves and our friends to 

his divine protection ? 
j^ 

Q. But is it not in the power of wick- 
ed men to employ speech in uttering bias* 
phemies against God, and in expressing 
contempt for his commandments H 

A. ..... . 

Q. Do not bad meti often u^e the gift 
of speech to take the name of God in 
vain? 

A • . 

Q. Is it not in our power, by speech, 
p3 
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to express gratitude to our l)enefactofs, 
and thankfulness to our instructors ? 

A. 

Q. Have we it not also in our power 
to speak impertinently and uncivilly to 
tliose to urhom we owe duty and respect? 

A 

Q. May we not, by speaking words of 
kindness, and by expressions full of gen- 
tleness and good-will, contribute to the 
preservation of peace and harmony among 
those with whom we live ? 

A 

Q. Have we it not also in cur power, 
by speech, to annoy, and vex, and tor- 
ment those we live with? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Can we by our tongues spread evil 
reports of our neighbours, to the injury 
of their characters r 

A 

Q. Can we, by speaking ill of one 
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neighbour to another, spread discord, 
and destroy peace ? 

x\» •••••• 

Q. There is yet another view of the 
uses, of the gift of speech, which it is 
very proper for you to consider. Let me 
ask, then, whether we have it not in our 
power, by giving utterance to lively and 
cheerful thoughts, to increase the inno- 
cent pleasures of life ? 

A. • . . . • . 

Q. When we feel animated by the 
spirit of joy, may we. not by speech ani- 
mate the spirits of others to equal cheer- 
fulness? 

A 

Q. Do we feel happy in the enjoyment 
of good spirits? 

A. / 

Q. To whom are we indebted for the 
happiness we enjoy, in being thus formed 
capable of delight ? 

A. . . . . , . 
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Q. Can we better shew our gratitude 
for this blessing than in endeavouring to 
promote the happiness and enjoyment. of 
others ? 

A 

. Q. But can there be any happiness in* 
dependent of the favour of Qod ? 

A 

Q, Wlien we in our mirth annoy and 
disturb others, do we then madie use of 
the blessing of good spirits in the way 
of which God approves? 

A . 

Q. Is it then necessary, in order to 
be tfuly happy, that our mirth should 
always be in its nature innocent and free 
of offence? 

A, 

Q. Are you now 8en3ible that God 
has committed to you the power of mak- 
ing, a. good and proper use of the gifts he 
has so mercifully bestowed upon you? 

A 
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Q. Ate you likewiae sensible that he 
has given 3rou power to make a bad use 
of them? . 

A. 

Q. Do you believe that God will call 
you to accoutit for the use you make of 
them, whether good or bad ? 

A • . 

Q. Do you think that any one, while 
bearing in mind that God knows their 
thoughts and beholds their actions, would 
at that very moment do or say what they 
knew to be wrong in his sight? 

A 

Q. What is then the best preservative 
against doing wrong? 

A 

Q. Whether will he who is thankful 
to God for all his gifts^ or he who is not 
thankful, be most apt to make a proper, 
use of those gifts ? 

A 

Q. Whether will the person who never 
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thinks of God's goodness, or him who 
thinks of it often, and almost continually, 
be most inclined to thankfulness? 

A 

Q. What then ought you to. do in 
order to incline your heart to thankful* 
nessr 

A 



Section V. 

Of the Use and Abuse of the Capacity for 
receiving Instruction. 

Questioner. Are you learning to read ? 
Answer. . . . • 
Q. What is the good of learning to 
read ? 

A 

Q. What is the use of .books? . 
A . , 
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Q. You must think farther upon this 
subject: You hear what is said to you 
by those who instruct you and give you 
good advice? 

Q; But do you always remember every 
word you hear ? 

A 

Q. Should you not wish to remember 
it? - 

A. ..... . 

Q. If every word of that which you 
wish to remember had been printed in a 
book,^ would they have been preserved 
in the book better than in your memory r 

A 

Q» May there not be a great many 
copies of the same book? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Is it possible that a great number 
of people, in different parts of the world, 
may at this present moment be reading 
those numerous copies of. the same book ? 
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■A 

Q. Could those people hear,. from dif* 
ferent parts of the world, the same voice r' 
Do they now hear me speak? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Do books then extend to many 
those instructions which the voice could 
only convey to few? . . 

A 

Q. Can those who have learned to read, 
read the instructions that are printed in 
a book over and over again? 

A. . . • . . . 

Q. If those who cannot read happen 
to forget what has been told them> so as 
not to be able to think of it, is not what 
has been told them the same as lost? 

A 

• Q. When those who c^n read happen 
to forget what they have read, have they 
a certain means of recalling it to their 
mind? 

A 
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Q. Do not all of us, and especially 
young people, stand in need of instruc- 
tion? 

A 

Q. But are people always beside those 
who are capable of instructing them ? 

A 

Q. When those who cannot read are 
alone, or have none near them that are 
capabl6 of giving them instruction and 
advice, must they not be at a great loss?^ 

A. ..... . 

Q. Can those who have Irarned to 
read, and have good books to read, > he 
ever thus destitute of advice and instruC'-^ 
tion? 

A 

Q. Is it not then a great happiness to 
be able to read ? 

A. . . - . . 

Q. But were you to read the words of 
an unknown tongue, would you be the 
better or the wiser for reading them ? 
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A 

Q. Is reading then of any farther use, 
than as you understand what you read? 

A 

Q. It is then a still greater happiness 
to be able to understand than to be able 
to read ? Who gave you a mind capable 
of understanding? 

A. 

Q. For what purpose did God bestow 
on you the gift of understanding? 

A 

Q. When you learn any thing of which 
you were ignorant, are you then sensible 
of the blessing you enjoy in being able 
to understand ? 

A 

Q. And ought you not to be grateful 
to God for that great bles&ing? 

A 

Q. You acknowledge that your reason 
is the gift of God ? 

A. . . . • . . 
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Q. Did God, in endowing you with 
understanding, intend that it shouki be 
useful to you? 

A. 

' Q. When you speak or act without 
thinking, is your understanding at such 
times useful? 

A 

Q. You have then power to use your 
understanding, and you have power not 
to use it? 

A 

Q, If God designed that your under- 
standing should be usefully empk)yed, 
can he approve of your letting Vt remain 
useless? 

A 

Q. Is it in your power to make such 
bad use of your understanding, as only 
to employ it in learning what is wicked 
and pernicious? 

A 

Q. But. would not this be a most glar- 
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in^ abuse of reason, which is one of the 
prime gifts of God ? 

A 

Q. Do you imagine that you could 
escape punishment, were you thus to 
abu^e the blessing of reason ? 

A 

Q. Has God endowed you with sach 
capacity as enables you t& learn to read 
and write ? 

A 

Q. Has God given you such power to 
learn, that you may every day of your 
life learn something which you did nol 
know the day before? 

A 

Q. Is it in your power every d^.to 
learn something that is good and useful ;. 
and is it likewise in your power every 
day to learn something that is bad or 
useless? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Whether is it when you leara 
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what is good, or when you Jearn what 
is bad, that you best employ the power 
to learn which God has given you ? 

A 

Q. When you iearn to read you learn 
wliat is good: But when you are able 
to read, will you not then have it in your 
power to read what books you please? 

A. 

Q* What use ought you then to make 
of the power you have thus acquired? 

A 

Q. Wise men have written many good 
books, full of useful knowledge, and these 
you may always read with advantage : 
But bad books and silly books have like- 
wise been written. Now tell me, whe- 
ther it is for the purpose of reading such 
bad and foolish books that you have been 
enabled to read ? 

A. ..... . 

Q. Were you to read such books, 
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would yo\ij in reading tbeni, make a bad 
or a good use of the power of reading ? 

Q. If you believe that God will pu- 
nish those who abuse the gift of speech, 
do you think that he will permit those 
who abuse the higher gift of reason to 
go unpunished? 

A 

Q. By making use of your understand- 
ing you have been able to form a proper 
answer to my last question : But how did 
you arrive at the notions you possess of 
the nature of God? Was it from your 
own mindy or was it from instruction? 

A 

Q. Can any one, without instruction, 
arrive at the knowledge of what has 
happened in times past? 

A 

Q. Could a child, merely by the use 
of his understanding, and without being 
informed or instructed, obtain a just no- 
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tion of the laws of the kingdom in which 
he lives? 

A. , 

Q. Could a child who never heard of 
a king, form any just notion of the king's 
power and government? 

A 

Q. How then, without instruction, 
could we form any just notion of the 
nature of God, or of our own nature ? 

A 

Q. The wisest of men could not, from 
his own understanding, form juster no- 
tions of Almighty God, than. an infant 
forms of the king, and his laws and go- 
vernment. How then does it come to 
pass that so much knowledge of the na- 
ture of God has heen obtained ? 

A», ».»... 

Q. True : It is, as you say, from in- 
struction. Have you been so well in- 
structed as to know that God has given 
you all that you enjoy ? 

3 
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A 

Q. Do you believe that it is through 
the mercy of your heavenly Father that 
you have hitherto been provided with 
food and raiment, and all the necessaries 
of life? 

A , • 

Q. Do you believe that it is God who 
has raised up for you the friends by 
whom you have been tenderly cherished 
and protected ? 

A. . • . . . . 

Q. Do you believe that it is God who 
has put it in the hearts of your instruc- 
tors to take an interest in your improve-- 
ment? 

A. ..... . 

Q. And do you believe that God, who 
has been so good and gracious to you, 
is ever present with you? 

A 

Q. If God were to send a messenger 
from heaven to tell you what you miist 
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do to please him, would you not earnest- 
ly listen to his voice? 

A 

Q. If this heavenly messenger were 
to inform you of things concerning which 
no human being could give you infor- 
mation, would you not attend to him 
with thankfulness ? 

A 

Q. If he were to instruct you in the 
weakness of your own sinful nature, 
would you not be glad to learn of him 
how you might obtain strength ? 

A 

Q, Suppose farther, that this divine 
instructor were to shew you ^. path 
that leads to everlasting life, and to bring 
you the certain assurance, that by keep- 
ing in it you would be made happy for 
ever and ever, would it not make your 
heart bound with joy and gratitude? 

A 

Q. Now think a little while, and then 
Q 
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tell me, whether God has not done this 
for you and for us all ? 

A 

Q. If God had not vouchsafed to re- 
veal these things to us by his holy Word, 
we should all have been ignorant of them 
as the day we were born. These divine 
instructions have been recorded for our 
use: In what book have they been re- 
corded or written ? 

A 

Q. Do you now perceive the great 
advantage of being able to read r 

A 

Q. Can we make a better use of our 
understandings than in applying with 
diligence to study the truths which God 
has been graciously pleased to reveal ? 

A 

Q. Does it not increase your gratitude 
for having been taught to read, to think 
that you have thereby the power of rcad^ 
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ing again and again, from day to day, 
the instructions of divine wisdom? 

A. 

Q. Do you consider it a great bless- 
ing to have it thus in your power to be- 
come acquainted with the will of God ? 

A 

Q. But though you gain a knowledge 
of all that God has revealed and com- 
manded, will that knowledge be of any 
use to you unless you believe ih his pro- 
mises and obey his commands ? 

A 

Q. If, after knowing the will of God, 
you do what he has forbidden, or leave 
undone what he has commanded you to 
do, will you not be guilty of an abuse of 
knowledge ? 

A 

Q. Is it then necessary, in order to 
profit by divine instruction, that you 
cherish in your heart a disposition to 
obey the will of G^jd in all things ? 
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A 

Q. If you find it to be the will of God 
that you should not only abstain from 
injuring others by word or deed, but 
that you should be humble and meek, 
kind and gentle, full of tenderness, and 
ever ready to do good ; will you not be 
bounfl to keep your heart and mind thus 
disposed ? 

A 

Q. If you find that hatred, and malice, 
and pride, and vanity, and hypocrisy, 
and falsehood, and selfi^ness, are all 
directly contrary to the will of God, to 
what ought the knowledge of his will, 
with regard to those bad dispositions, to 
lead? 

A 

Q. But you will probably never be 
competent to understand of yourself all 
that is written in the Bible for your in- 
struction : Will you not then be thank- 
ful to have the parts which you cannot 
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understand explained to you by those 
who are wiser than yourself r 

A. ..... . 

Q. Arc not the learned and pious men 
whom the good providence of God has 
raised up in his church as our teachers 
and instructors in religion, capable of 
explaining what you do not understand? 

A 

Q. Ought you not then to listen to 
their instructions with thankfulness, and 
to apply with diligence to learn your 
catechism^ and such other books as they 
may think proper for you to learn ? 

A 

Q. Is wisdom a grace or favour of 
which God has the disposal? 

A. 

Q. If God has promised to give grace 
to those who ask it, what ought you to 
do in order to obtain an increase of true 
wisdom ? 

A 



